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New York, October 21, 1835. 
Here I am in the great ‘commercial emporium,” at- 
tending the fair of the American Institute, having been 
revented from attending that in the ‘‘beautiful city,” 
hiladelphia. Many rare and curious articles are being 
exhibited—some hundreds of contributors more than ever 
before being present to shew their various productions— 
of all which I expect to give an account on my return 
home. The work will go on; and, in many of the deli- 
cate manufactures, especially those of wool, cotton and 
iron, &c. The display is very handsome, and highly in- 
teresting to me. Iam sensible that many things must be 
neglected in the present week—but hope that it will be 
excused, seeing that I am seldom absent from my post. 

Yours respectfully, H. NILES. 
New Orleans packets. Weare gratified to perceive 
that a new line of packets is about to be established by 
Messrs. Clark & Kellog, to run between this city and 
New Orleans. We should be glad to see packet lines in 


operation between Baltimore and every southern port of 


consequence, to be accompanied with a regular line to 
Liverpool. [ American. 


The spirited citizens of Ne ete 8 Del. have pur- 
chased their third whale ship—the Superior, late of Bal- 
timore—a first rate vessel. 


Hvueu L. Wuirte was, on the 6th inst. unanimously re- 
elected to the senate of the United States, by the legisla- 
ture of Tennessee, for six years from the 4th of March 
last. 


_- 


Joun Swirt, esq. has been re-elected mayor of Phila- 
del phia. 


A correspondent of the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, under date of Albany, Sept. 14, 1835, says— 

I well remember the croaking upon this subject [the canals} 
in 1816—°17, being then a resident of the latter city; and when 
a bill for the construction of the great Erie canal was passed in 
the latter year, the ruin of the political capital was judged to be 
complete. It is a curious reminiscence of those days, that 
while the people of New York were in favor of the canal enter- 
prise, and especially the merchants, the members of the legisla- 
ture from that city, were to a man opposed to it; and while the 
people of Albany were opposed to it, the members of that coun- 
ty were in favor of it. One of the best speeches delivered in its 
support, was by John J. Ostrander, a member from Albany, 
who has since emigrated to the west. I well remember the 
glowing picture he drew of the blessings which were. to attend 
the construction of that great artificial river—not only to the 
older parts of the state, but to the wilds of the west, which, in 
the language of the son of Amos, hie said would be made there- 
by *‘to blossom as the rose.’’? Eighteen years only have passed, 
and how wonderfully have his predictions been fulfilled! Nay, 
how much more than fulfilled! A chain of populous and thriv- 
ing villages has sprung up from Albany to Lake Erie—the 
country of the great lakes has been brought as it were into the 
neighborhood of New York! Albany, among the strongest in 
its opposition, has shared most largely in its blessings. It has, 
in fact, been recreated—so that were some of its citizens who 
emigrated to Illinois in 1817—’18, to return, but for the Beotian 
capitol and the two-steepled church, they would scarcely re- 
cognise the place! 

That was a proud day for Albany, when De Witt Clinton— 
whom the madness of party had but a few short months before dri- 
ven from the board of canal commissioners—stood ‘‘the observed 
of all observers,’’? upon the deck of the first boat which de- 
scended from the canal into the Hudson. I had the honor, as 
one of a committee from New York, to stand but a few feet 
from him at the time. His aspect was grave, and it was evi- 
dent that his bosom was struggling with deep emotion, in that 
hour of the triumph of his policy, and his own triumph over his 
foes. The tear gathered at one momentin his eye, but he dash- 
ed it away unperceived, ashe thought. But he stood erect and 
firm, and [ shall never forget the dignity—nay, majesty of his 
look at that moment. He was even then, at that hour, and on 


that occasion, pursued by the “‘squinting envy”’ of ‘the party” 
—and the man who for political purposes four years afterward, 
Vor. XLIX—Sre. 9. 





affected to weep at his decease, had then the unparalleled and 
indescribable meanness to attempt to deprive him of his proper 
share in the honors of the day. But the welkin rang with the 
peals of cannon, and the shouts of ten thousand human voices, 
which proclaimed a different feeling. 

The day of which I have thus been speaking, I repeat, was a 
proud day for Albany. It was its second birth day; ard its ca- 
reer has since been that of uninterrnpted and constantiy in- 
creasing prosperity. Its business has been probably quadrupled 
since, and its population doubled. In addition to the entire 
new portions of the city that have been built, in a great mea- 
sure of substantial and handsome brick houses, old and indif- 
ferent edifices have given place to new ones, in so many in- 
stances in several streets as toimpart almost a new aspect to 
the city. The extensive grounds on capitol hill, which, ten 
years ago, were unenclosed sand-barrens, running down the 
hill with every shower, have been converted into beautiful 
parks, carpeted with turf, enclosed with a substantial and 
tasteful iron railing, and planted with trees; and the city has 
likewise been adorned with numerous public edifices, several 
of which are elegant and imposing. 

(The ingratitude shown to De Witt Clinton was with- 
out its parallel. Even the creatures who brought him 
out as a candidate for the presidency in 1812, against the 
‘“‘reaular nomination” of Mr. Madison, (and who profess 
to have had, and still to have), a most ‘‘holy” regard for 
such nominations, sacrificed and deserted him. They 
crawled from him like serpents—when unsuccessful. } 





THE HARLEM RAIL ROAD, 

The ‘‘ New York Gazette’? says—We proceed to give 
our readers some idea of the magnitude of the operations, 
now in progress on the Harlem rail road, which are en- 
trusted to the management of Mr. John Rutter, an ex- 
perienced miner from Cornwall, England, as superin- 
tendent, and Mr. John Ewen, jr. engineer. 

The tunnel commences at the southerly side of 91st 
street, and terminates at the northerly side of 94th street. 

Each end of the tunnel will be finished with a hand- 
some stone facing, so as to give it a conspicuous and 
pleasing appearance. The embankment commences at 
100th street and extends to 106th street. This will be a 
most substantial work, as the whole will be supported by 
slope walls of dry masonry. At the crossing of the streets 
there are handsome arched carriage-ways, supported by 
stone pillars. At the northern termination of the em- 
bankment the bridge commences, extending from 106th 
to 108th street. This bridge will be similar to that of 
the one now constructing by the New Jersey rail road 
company, over the Hackensack river, and is denominat- 
ed the truss bridge, the invention of Ithiel Town, esq. 
It will be 620 feet in length, supported by two stone abut- 
ments and two piers, with a span of about 200 feet. 

And the ** Commercial Advertiser”? adds—-The under- 
taking is of greater magnitude than we had supposed. 
The tunnel alone will require more than a year for its 
completion, ninety feet having been accomplished in 
about two months, and the whole length being eight hun- 
dred and forty-four. It isan immense perforation through 
solid rock, twenty-four feet wide and twenty-one in height 
at the centre, the form being that of an arch. It will be 
upward of two hundred feet longer, two feet wider and 
five feet higher than that of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter rail road. In addition to this tunnel, there is an open 
excavation of nearly the same length, cut through a lofty 
pile of very hard blue rock and earth, which towers up 
on either side like a gigantic wall. The whole number 
of men employed is more than six hundred, who work 
day and night, in gangs of twenty-five, eight hours at a 
time. Of these about four hundred and seventy-five are 
engaged in and about the tunnel and open excavation, one 
hundred on the Harlem walls and embankments, and the 
remainder upon walls, &c. in the south part of the road. 

The effect of the explosions was extremely grand, there 
being three distinet series or sets, one of three hundred 
and sixty blasts in the open excavation north of the tun- 
nel, another of one hundred and forty blasts at the south- 
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ern extremity, and a third of twenty within the tunnel it- 
self. When the trains were fired, the clouds of smoke 
rolling before the wind, the successive crashes and the 
Jarge fragments of rock shooting madly upward, present- 
ed no feeble imitation of some great voleanic eruption. 
At night the effect would have been extremely grand. 


_ 


*‘A SOLDIER’S UNCLAIMED DEPOSITE.” The editor of 
the Winchester Republican, in publishing our notice of 
the late gen. Pike’s deposite, adds much to the interest 
of the incident, by giving the letter to which we only re- 
ferred, as follows: 

We subjoin the letter alluded to in the foregoing. It 
was the last ever written by gen. Pike. It was handed 
to his aid, major Frazer, on the evening previous to his 
fall, with this direction: “Should I fall and you survive, 
hand this yourself to Mrs. Pixe.”? The hero’s wife has 
followed him to the grave, but perchance, the hero’s 
youthful and widowed daughter may yet grace the na- 
tional mansion with her presence. The people seem to 
be rising en masse tor her brave old father-in-law. Ge- 
neral Harrison: 

**My dear Clara: We are now standing on and off the 
harbor of York, which we shall attack at day light in the 
morning; I shall dedicate these last moments to you, my 
love, and to-morrow throw all other ideas but my coun- 
try to the winds. As yet I know not if general Dearborn 
lands; he has acted honorably so far, and I feel great 

titude to the old gentleman; my sword and pen shall 
oth be exercised to do him honor. I have no new in- 
junction, no new charge to give you, nor one new idea to 
communicate; yet we love to commune with those we 
love, more especially when we conceive it may be the 
last time in this world. Should I fall defend my memo- 
ry; and only believe had I lived, I would have aspired to 
deeds worthy of your husband. Remember me with a 
father’s love—a father’s care, to our dear daughter; and 
believe me to be, with the warmest sentiments of love 
and friendship, yours, Monrcomeny.’* 


We have received the first number of a newspaper 
published by Henry Barnes, at Niles, Berrien county, in 
the territory of Michigan, which is about 180 miles west 
of Detroit, entitled ‘*The Niles Gazette and Advertiser.” 
It is a respectable sheet, well printed on good type, and 
contains four columns and a half of advertisements, which 
indicates it to be a place of considerable business. We 
muke the following extracts from the sheet, to give our 
readers some information of this growing country, into 
which the tide of emigration and speculation is rolling 
daily with increasing power: [ Poulson. 

Nites. This flourishing village contains a population at this 
time of from six to seven hundred, is situated on the east bank 
of the St. Joseph river, 25 miles from its mouth, on the mail 
stage road from Detroit to Chicago, and takes its name from 
Hezekiah Niles, esq. editor of Niles’ Register, Baltimore, Md. 

Five years since this place contained but three houses and 
about 12 inhabitants—and was not known out of the county as 
a village. The first name given to the post office was Pog-wa- 
tinge—signifying rapids. This was the point where the Indians 
usually crossed ihe St. Joseph river, when on their way from 
the regions of the westto Detroit and Malden to receive their 
presents. The country surrounding Niles is beautiful, the soil 
rich, presenting great inducements to the farmer to settle among 
us, and the capitalist to invest. The growth of this village is 
almost incredible. The first house (a log cabin about 12 feet 
square) was built by a Mr. Shurte, about six years since. The 
first framed house was built by T. K. Green, esq. in December, 
1829, being the only one west of Tecumseh. Then we had a 
mail once in two weeks from Fort Wayne, and about once in 
three months from Detroit; now we have a daily mail from De- 
troit, and several side mails, from the north and south. 

Aa a place of business, Niles is not surpassed by any other of 
its size in the western country; there being several extensive 
stores, an iron foundery, chair and fanning-mill manufactories, 
mechanics of all kinds, a barber’s shop, (a luxury not often found 
in these parts), two public houses, one Presbyterian church, and 
two other organized societies, (Episcopalian and Methodist), 
who will have churches erected within a year, school houses, 


c. 

The Indian reservation, opposite this place, also affords great 
temptations to the farmer. [t contains about-50,000 acres of the 
best land in the territory. We understand it is to be surveyed 
in. a few weeks; soon after which it will probably be sold. 





*It appears this was the signature the general used when ad- 
dressing his wife; it wil! be recollected that his name was ‘‘Ze- 
balon Montgomery Pike.” Albany Journal. 


. MISCELLANEOUS, 
Hvupson. Population of the city 5,526. Since the last cen- 
sus, (1830), the town of Stockport has been erected, taking 
from the city about 700. At the last census, the population was 
5 392. The gain, including the part set off to Stock port, 834, 
There are in the city 2,643 males and 2,883 females. 





Mrs. Jornpan. The present king of Great Britain had eight 
children by this lady; several of whom are now among the first 
tiles in the Kingdom. He spent upwards of fifty thousand 
pounds of her earnings, and then suffered her to end her days 
in poverty, and be buried upon charity in a foreign land. She 
died in Paris, in extreme poverty, and was buried at the ex- 
pense of the English comedians in thatcity. Mark the change: 
the New York Star says— 

“Chantry’s beautiful monument of Mrs. Jordan, (the deceas- 
ed actress), sculptured expressly for the king—is represented 
With an infant (the present earl of Munster) in her arms, sur- 
rounded by a groupe of her other ebildren. The monument ie 
to be placed in Westminster Abbey.” 

CANAL TOLL. The tolls on the New York canals for the first 
two weeks in September amount to the sum of $101,082 29, 
This exceeds the receipts for the corresponding two weeks in 
1834 by the sum of $24,750 41, and exceeds the receipts for the 
same time ‘in 1833, when the tolls on merchandise were 25 per 
cent. higher than now by the sum of $14,731 21. 

The whole tolls from the opening of navigation to the 14th of 
September, amount to the sum of $964,301 22; being an in- 
crease, from last year, up to the same time, of $178,750. 

[ Argus. 





Bank OF THE Unitep States. The last Boston Atlas has 
the following information, in regard to the winding up of this 
institution: **The bank has twenty-five branches. Eight of 
them are sold, or nearly wound up. These sales have been ef- 
fected at one, two, three and four years’ credit. In two instan- 
ces the instalments have extended to five years. Two other 
branches will be sold, probably, in afew days. A negotiation 
for them isin progress. The eight branches above alluded to, 
are Portsmouth, Hartford, Utica, Buffalo, Louisville, Lexing- 
ton, Charleston and Baltimore. The two under negotiation are 
Fayetteville and Nashville.”? 

New Jersey Rathi ROAD. This road from Jersey City to Ehi- 
zabethtown, will be ready for the reeeption of the ears in about 
six weeks; from thenee to Rahway is progressing, and will be 
completed before the section on the turnpike between New 
Brunswick and Trenton, even if the latter be permitted to go 
on, the distance on this being 25 miles, 

Mouisn. Some time tast year we recorded the remarkable 
fact of a female mule belonging to Jobn T. Kilby, esq. of Suf- 
folk, baving brought forth a colt, which was doubted by many, 
as it Was deemed a point settled that mules were incapable of 
propagating their species or even producing across breed—in 
short that they were obstinate anti-amalg«mationists by nature. 
The fact, however, was true as Davy Crockett’s rifle, and has 
lately been placed beyond dispute by a repetition of the pheno- 
menon by the same agents. Mr. Kilby informs ua, that the 
eame mule bore a colt on the 13th of last month, by the same 
horse, and that it is now by the side of its dam in the pasture, 
where it may be seen by every body. It is well formed, and 
partakes more of the horse than the mule, ofcourse. We should 
like to hear the opinion of the learned in such matter on this 
extraordinary, probably unique case. The mule is 11 or 12 
years old. [ Norfolk Herald. 








—_— -— 


Greece. Robberies and murders are continually committed 
in many of the provinces of contunental Greece, and the atroci- 
ty of these events proves, that besides the hopes of plunder, re- 
venge and hatred have a great share in these atrocities. Some 
of the excesses are frightful. A German captain of engineers, 
M. Craus, was killed a few days ago at an bour’s distance from 
Missolonghi, together witb three of bis followers. The officer’s 
nose and ears were cut off, and his eyes pulled out. In this 
state he was left on the high-road. It is understood that some 
priests are among these gangs. 


Biackieacs. The editor of the Philadelphian, the rev. E. S. 
Ely, D. D. who is travelling in the far west, writes home an in- 
teresting account of the dealings with some blacklegs on board 
asteamboat. They attempted to gamble, and the captain or- 
dered them forward; here one of them became very insolent. 
Dr. E. says: 

“Captain Baldwin, as brave as Julius Casar, bore the inso- 
lence of the fellow for some time, and then told him to go be- 
low. He refused; and with his left hand the captain hurled 
him down the stairs. With aeword cane in his hand he en- 
deavored to ascend, in resistance to orders, but the captain 
wrenched the sword out of his hand and threw it overboard; at 
the same time seizing a chair, he broke it over his head, com- 
manding him to ‘keep below.’ ‘Why captain,’ said he in a 
coaxing tone, ‘do you beat my head to pieces?’ ‘Keep below!’ 
‘Havn’t I behaved myself peaceably? Don’t beat me so’ said 
he, while endeavoring to ascend and get near the captain. — ‘Tle’ll 
stab bim,’ cried one of the passengers. ‘I’ve got no knile,’ ex- 
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claimed the blackleg; and atthe same instant unsheathed a 
butcher kuife, twelve inches long, from its glittering case, and 
made a blow atthe heart of the captain. Some one gave his 
lefiarm a blow, which made bim drop the case from his hand, 

“The captain caught the right hand, which held the knife, 
much resembling a Turkish scimetar, and in the same instant, 
Mr. McGuanegle, of St. Louis, forced the deadly weapon out of 
his grasp. A gun was then handed to the captain, and the dis- 
armed ruffian was compelled to keep below. One of his com- 
rades attempted, at one moment of the affray, to seize the cap- 
tain while keeping his opponent from ascending; but a fellow 
passenger interfered, and told him, much to his discomfiture, 
that he wes one of the same gang. All of them, doubtless, being 
intunidated by the force of men on the right side of the contro- 
versy. thought it prudent to keep aloof. 

‘+A few iminutes after the contest was ended, the offender was 
landed on the Ulinois side of the Oliio. He swore that he would 
be the last man the captain should ever live to put ashore, and 
that he would shoot him whenever he should see him. At the 
mouth of the Tennessee river, on the Kentucky side, the other 
members of this blackleg company left us, with feelings of mor- 
tification that they had come theirs twelve miles without any 
success in their business.’’ 


We learn from the Mobile Register, that one of the McGrews, 
who had been charged with the perpetration of a most horrid 
murderin April last, and bad fled to Texas, was arrested af- 
tera long and untiring pursuit, favored by the authorities of 
Texas, in that territory, and brought back to Mobile and com- 
mitted to jail on the 16th alt. The prisoner is represented to 
be a villain of the most desperate kind, and his arrest was a 
work of no common difficulty. The crime of which he stands 
accused, and for which he must now answer, is one of unpre- 
cedented atrocity—no less than the immolation of two children, 
wantonly and in cold blood, from a spirit of revenge or hatred 
against their parents. 


The following is from the New York ‘*Star?”’— 

Robert Hoe & Co. of New York, have invented and are mak- 
ing machines for the manufacture of pins. It completes sixty 
pins ina minute. The machines are worked by steam power, 
and four of them can be attended by one person. The pins 
are of superior quality, and can be made cheaper than those 
wrought by hand. This is certainly an iinportant improvement 
in domestic manufactures. 


UG-Fifty-nine tons of Bibles have been shipped from England 
to Antigua and Jamaica, for the use of the emancipated blacks. 
*Do you make good use of your Bible, Cuffee?” said one of 
the class leaders. ‘‘O, bery good use, massa—I trop my razor 
onem.”? Religion is like liberty—it cannot be conferred on 
those incapable of appreciating its value. Upwards of £20,000 
sterling have been raised in England to educate the negroes of 
the West India islands. Every thing for their souls—nothing 
for their bodies. Instead of being taught the mechanic arts, the 
use of the plough and the harrow, the plane and adze, the awl 
or needle, the anvil and lap stone—instead of practical industry, 
femperance and integrity, they are taught to read their Bible 
and sing hymns. They all begin at the wrong end—they at- 
temptto finish the superstructure before they have laid the 
foundation. But the movers of this grand religious scheme feel 
strong in faith—they are sure that God is withthem. They 
raise $100,000 to teach the negroes religion, while thousands 
of their own poor in [reland are perishing with hunger, actually 
dying with want—they must die in a land of plenty, because it 
is deemed more charitabie to look after the soula of the blacks, 
than to feed the hungry and clothe the naked whites of their 
own soil, and this is called religion. It is delusion—itis fana- 
ticism. The great atonement for sin on earth, is to relieve the 
wants and distresses of our fellow beings. 





Tue pesr or Encianp being immense, the income must 
be great to pay the current charges. On the other side their 
resources are great, and the amount expended for the support 
of the poor is also great; but still the taxes operate as a mill- 
stone around their necks. If the articles of necessity were 
brought within the means of the laboring class of the com- 
munity, the consumption would be much greater, which would 
call for a much greater amount of their mannfactured articles; 
which again would call fora greater amount of their East and 
West [India productions in return therefor; and these causes 
combined would give employment to people in the different 
counties and lessen the number of paupers. 

I will just put down the yearly average consumption of 
coffee in England, for several periods of time, with their high 
rates of duties thrown, viz: 


Years. Duty per tb. Yearly consump. av. 
1790 to 1794 22 cents. 71.000 Ibs. 
1795 to 1798 34 548,000 
1799 to 1804 36 813,000 
1805 to 1807 52 1,113.000 
1808 to 1812 14 7,177,000 
1813 to 1818 154 6.920.000 
1819 to 1822 22 6.692.000 


If the duties had been at 5 cents per pound, for the whole 
time, the probability is, that the consumption would have been 
ten times as great as it was, and the revenne would have been 


—_—~- a 





doubled to the country, and the temptations to smuggle been 
altogether removed. In the first eighteen years, the consump- 
tion of coffee did not amountto an ounce ina year to an in- 
habitant. ‘The reason that is given in England for keeping the 
high duty on coffee, is that if the duty was low, the consump- 
tion of tea woud be less. {Salem Gazette. 


** Making the dumb to speak.?? We were shown on Satur- 
day, one of the most extraordinary cases of cure from deaf- 
ness, under the hands of Dr. Webster, of this city, that we 
have ever bebeld. His nameis Nathaniel Wilson, a young man 
of about 21 years of age,-ot highly respectable family, of Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, who has been for some time an inmate of the 
deaf and dumb institution of this city. The skilful operations 
of Dr. Webster almost instantaneously restored the sense of 
hearing to this unfortunate mute, who had been up to the pe- 
riod of his manhood, totally cut off from all intercourse with 
the world. The left ear is entirely restored, and the right 
partially. The first effect of the new impressions of sound 
upon his auditory nerves, opening anew and most important 
medium ofinstruction to his mind, was, as may be conceived, 
extremely paintul but at the same time the source of unatloved 
delight. Imatew days he became accustomed, in some mea- 
sure, to this novel excitement, and the doctor commenced 
teaching him the pronunciation of the alphabet, in respect to 
which he was placedin precisely the same position as an in- 
fant. We were witness to his rapid proficiency im acquiring 
the elementary sounds of the different letters, in each of whieh 
we examined him personally. The following are the sounds 
as repeated by him after ourselves, the first column denoting 
those he gave when we stood in front of him, where he could 
have the advantage of imitating the motion of the lips and 
tongue, and the second column when we stood behind, and de- 
pended entirely upon what was communicated to his ear: 





Before Behind, 
A aye correct 
B pee a 
C jee shee 
D jee correct 
E correct * 
F sé ‘é 
G 6 yo 
H hash 66 
I correct 66 
J very exact very exact 
K jee Jee 
L correct correct 
M epp epp 
N sé se 
O tolerable correct 
P exact exact 
Q jew jew 
R correct correct 
> “ec “é 
T “cc “c 
U «ec «ec 
Vv 66 bee 
W precisely correct precisely correct 
X aitch aitch 
Y best of all best of all 
Z. jee jee 


Tt will be perceived that most of the sounds were correctly 
performed, particniarly when he relied solely on the pronuncia- 
tion as communicated to him from behind the ear, and where 
his judgment was not misled by an attempt to imitate the mo- 
tions of. the lips and mouth. The pronunciation of the V is 
conformable to that mixed sound of B and V, which it bas in 
the Spanish alphabet. Besides the simple sounds of the letters, 
he has already acquired that of several worda, the meaning of 
which he has also made himself master of. Thos hat, book, 
&c. in pronouncing which he shows his knowledge of the 
objects to which they apply by placing his hand upon them, 
Also one or two short connected senses, such as good by, good 
morning, &c., The case presents one of peculiar interest to the 
physiologist and metaphysician, as illustrative of the opera- 
tions of the mind in its adult state of vigor, suddenly put in 
possession of so powerful an instrument of communication 
with the external world as that of the organ of hearing. The 
success of the treatment also does infinite credit to the skill of 
Dr. Webster. It literally speaks for itself, and epeaks also 
volumes in his praise. There have been but very few instances 
on record, of the restoration of hearing to mutes at so advanc- 
ed a period of life. Of these, two or three are related by Mon- 
sieur Itard of Paris. [N. ¥. Star. 


A TRUE JoKE. On Tuesday tast week, at the court of oyer 
and terminer of this county, a man named John Day was tried 
for burglary; being without council, he was asked if he wished 
to say any thing to the jury, when he arese and stated, that he 
hada good defence in law; that thongh the facts were strong 
against him, but he had a technical objection, which he thought 
sufficient, viz: that a burglary cannot be committed by day, 
and must be done hy night. Judge King teld the jury, that this 
defence did not appear to be supported in fact, as the burglary 
appeared to have been done by night, as well as by day: of this 
opinion also were the jury,and Mr. Day, (the punster), was 
forthwith convicted. [In England such a foke would be ca- 
pital, [ Phila. Gazette. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. . 
From Liverpool papers to the 16th Sept. inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The corporation reform bill was passed as amended in the 
house of lords, the Commous having acceeded to them at the 
recommendation of lord John Russell. 

The Irish tithe bill was read a third time and passed in the 
house of lords. ‘The royal assent was given to both bills, by 
cominission, on the 9th of September. 

The orange lodges excited increased attention. Some as- 
tounding developinents are said to have been made. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 10th Sept. by his majesty, 
in the following speech: 

‘6 My lords and gentlemen, 

**[ find with great satisfaction, that the state of public busi- 
ness enables me to relieve you from farther attendance, and 
from the pressure of those duties which you have performed 
with so much Zeal and assiduity. 

**I receive from all foreign powers satisfactory assurances of 
their desire to maintain with me the most friendly understand- 
ing, and I look forward with confidence to the preservation of 
the general peace, which has been, and will be, the object of 
my constant solicitude. 

**F lament that the civil contest in the northern provinces of 
Spain has not yet been brought to a termination; but, taking a 
deep interest in the welfare of the Spanish monarchy, I shall 
continue to direct to that quarter my most anxious attention in 
concert witb the three powers with whom I concluded the trea- 
ty of quadruple alliance; and [ have, in furtherance of the ob- 
ects of that treaty, exercised the power vested in me by the 
egislature, and have granted permission to my subjects to en- 
gage in the service of the queen of Spain. 

“I have concluded with Denmark, Sardinia and Sweeden, 
fresh conventions, calculated to prevent the traffic in African 
slaves; I hope soon to receive the ratification of a similar trea- 
ty, which has been signed with Spain. 

“Tam engaged in negotiating with other powers in Europe 
and in South America for the same purpose, and I trust that ere 
long the united efforts of all civilized nations will suppress and 
extinguish this traffic. 

**] perceive, with entire approbation, that you have directed 

our attention to the regulation of municipal corporations in 

ogland and Wales, and [ have cheerfully given my assent to 
the bill which you have passed for that purpose. I cordially 
concur in this important measure, which is calculated to allay 
discontent, to promote peace and union, and to procure for 
those communities the advantages of responsible government. 

* I greatly rejoice that the internal condition of Ireland has 
been such as to have permitted you to substitute for the neces- 
sary severity of the law, which has been suffered to expire, en- 
actments of a milder character. No part of my duty is more 
grateful to my feelings than the mitigation of a penal statute in 
any ease in which it can be effected consistently with the main- 
tenance of order and tranquillity. 


*6 Gentlemen of the house of commons, 

“IT thank you for the readiness with which you have voted 
the supplies. 

“You have provided not only for the expenses of the year, 
and for the interest upon the large sum awarded to the owners 
of slaves in my colonial possessions, but also for several unex- 
pected and peculiar claims upon the justice and liberality of the 
nation. 

‘It is most gratifying to observe that not only have these de- 
mands been met without additional taxation, but that you have 
made some further progress in reducing the burtbens of my 

ople. 
ar am enabled to congratulate you, that the terms upon 
which the loan for the compensation to the proprietors of slaves 
has been obtained, afford conclusive evidence of the flourishing 
state of public credit, and of that general confidence which is 
the result of a determination to fulfil the national engagements 
and to maintain inviolable the public faith. 

** My lords and gentlemen— 

«*] know that I may securely rely upon your loyalty and patri- 
otism, and I feel confident that in returning to your respective 
counties, and in resuming those functions which you discharge 
with so much advantage to the community, you will reeommend 
to all classes of your coutrymen obedience to the law, attach- 
ment to the constitution, and a spirit of temperate amendment, 
which, under Divine Providence, are the surest means of pre- 
serving the tranquillity and increasing the prosperity which 
this country now enjoys.”’ 

The Dublin Pilot contains the particulars of the ‘‘O’Connell 
fund’? for the year 1834; the total amount of which is £13,454. 
The tribute money raised during the last five years is £380,000 
—no bad pay for “‘agitation.’’ 

Mr. O’Connell bas written and published a long and abusive 
Jetter to the duke of Wellington, and promises another to sir 
Robert Peel. 

FRANCE. 


The bill to restrict the freedom of the French press passed 
the chamber of peers on the 9th Sept. by a majority of 101 to 
20. Orders have been sent to all parts of France not to carry 
into effect the reductions in the army, required by the votes of 
the chamber of deputies; and all furlonghs have been with- 
drawn. Two reasons are assigned for this proceeding; one is 
that the result of the deliberatons of the northern powers at 
Kualisch is quite uncertain: and that it is necessary to be prepar- 





ed for an aggressive policy, the other, that the unsettled state 
vd Spain renders it imprudent te diminish the military force of 
rance. 

A bach of 30 new peers was created by the king of France 
immediately after the passage of the law of the press. They 
appear to have been selected from among all parties. 

Other intended attempts upon the king’s life continue to be 
spoken of. The Paris papers announce that the law for impos- 
ing restrictions On the press, received the king’s assent on the 
same day that it was agreed to by “the chamber of peers: and 
the official papers of the following day contained the royal or- 
dinance tor carrying the law into execution. 

‘The emperor of Austria had actually set out for the grand re- 
view at Kalisch. The emperor and the king of Prussia had 
also proceeded to the appointed place, in company. 

No small interest had been excited by the abrupt dismissal of 
the Portuguese minister at the court of Turin; he received a 
verbal order to leave the states of his Sardinian majesty, with- 
in twenty-four hours, without any reason whatever being as- 
signed for this singular proceeding. 

SPAIN. 

There has been another change of ministry in Spain. The 
new cabinet is said to be composed entirely of liberals, with M. 
Arguelles at their head. 

A serious engagement took place near Fstelle, between the 
Carlists, commanded by Don Carlos, and the queen’s troops 
under general Cordova, the accounts of course, are flatly contra- 
dictory. The Carlists, however, had retired from before Bilboa, 

The insurrectionary movements continued to increase. A 
junta had been formed even in the capital, and it was reported 
that the queen had been compelled to accede to their demands. 
The principal of these were a dismissal of the ministry, anda 
convocation of the cortes. 





TURKEY. 

Intelligence from Constantinople to the 10th Aug. states that 
the plague was making fearful ravages in that city. The last 
intelligence brought to the porte from Albania was, that the 
vanguard of the army of Roumieley Valessy had been routed, 
with the loss of three thousand men On attempting to cross the 
river Matt. Scutari is still holding out, although we had a re- 
port some days ago, that it had yielded. 

American stocks, London, September 10. New York 6 per ets, 
1837, 96; do 5’s 1845, 102; 6’s 1845, 110-11; Pennsylvania 5’s, 
102—1024; Ohio 6’s 110-11; Louisiana Barings, 1013; do. Wil- 
son’s, 983; New Jersey canal bonds, 1024-3; Mississippi. 6’s, 56; 
do new, 110; Alabama 5’s 663; Indiana do. 964; United States 
bank, £22 5; Louisiana state, £2515; bank of do. £26 15; New 
York Life and Trust, 963-7; exchange, 9ia93 

SIR ROBERT PEEL AT TAMWORTH. 

A public dinner was given to sir Robert Peel, at Tamworth, 
on the 4th of September, on which occasion he of course made 
aspeech. We quote the following extract: 

lt might be said that 1 am cautiously avoiding to make any 
reference to America; but that | confine myself solely to the 
countries of Europe. It might be said, and I know it will be 
contended, that the democratic principle has been successful in 
America. It will be said that under this government the people 
enjoy civil and other rights almost to. equality, and yet that 
country is able to defend itself from,and even to punish aggres- 
sion from abroad. I shall be told, if I look to the states of Ame- 
rica, I shall find an adoption of the popular principle has been 
suceessful there. Very well, I look to the states of South Ame- 
rica, Where the popular principle has been incorporated and can 
| acknowledge that it has been successful in those states, when 
almost every newspaper that reaches me talks of insurrection 
among them! Hear, hear. What has prevented the establish- 
ment of a regular government in those states, if the form of a 
popular One was so very good? Hear, hear. If the principle is 
correct by which we are told that we can govern, and that there 
is no advaniage to be derived from our aucient institutions, and 
from obedience to authority, how happens it that revolutions in 
the states I have just mentioned do not form exceptions, but 
rather a general rule? Cheers. The real revolution that will 
happen in South America, will be that by which a regular and 
permanent government will be established in that country. 
Hear, hear. I have admitted that the popular form of govern- 
ment has been success{ul in the North American states, but I 
deny the general position, that because it has succeeded there 
it will suit this country. North America is a wide and exten- 
sive country. It contains a vast tract of land unoccupied, to 
which the discontented and disaffected can be sent, and its po- 
sition alone makes it widely different from England. The re- 
publican institutions that will suit a new country may not for 
that account suit a country which contains men educated as we 
are, subject to such laws as we are, and holding property by 
such rights as we do, and having prejudices, (you may call them 
prejudices if you will), that connect us with the ancient mo- 
narchy of England. Loud cheers. 

Let it not be understood that from what I have said I bear 
any ill will towards the Americans. No! on the contrary, I wish 
them all possible success to themselves as well as to their go- 
vernment. Let them believe me when I say, that I would ra- 
ther see them happy under their republican instituotions, than 
see any form of government, even monarchy, to which I am so 
much attached, confirm the happiness of that people. Though 
we received accounts of the happiness of the people of the U, 
States, 1 do not see that that is any reason why this country 
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should adopt a republican form of government. Hear, hear. 


But [ had happened to read a paper which [ shall quote, it is an 
authority. I allude to an article which [ read in it on the 25th 
August, 1835. Mind, the paper [ am about quoting from, is not 
a conservative journal, but one that strenuously espouses the 
cause of the present government. I quote the extract, not that 
I have a wish to show the unhappiness of the people of the U. 
States, but when i was told of the happiness of the people of 
that country, | was rather startled at the article in question, 
and it gave me much reason to doubt of the vaunted happiness 
of the inhabitants of the United States, when I find the follow- 
ing article inserted in a journal that professes to be the organ of 
the present government: **The news contained in the New York 
papers which have been brought over by the Philadelphia, are 
full of melancholy interest—an insurrection amongst the slaves 
in Savannali—the spread of the summary mode of punishment 
called ‘Lynch law’—(By the by, by Lynch law is meant hang- 
ing a person without trial) —(a faugh)—and the hanging of five 
gamblers at Vicksburg withuut trial—acts of aggression on the 
part of the authorities of Michigan upon the inhabitants of To- 
ledo. Ohio—aad the seizure at Livingston, Mississippi, of two 
abolition preachers, and of seven negroes, who appeared to have 
been hanged in the streets by the exasperated inhabitants with 
a small form of trial, scarcely constitute a bare catalogue of 
enormities which these papers contain.’’ Gentlemen, this is 
the testimony of the English paper 1 alluded to, and the follow- 
ing is the testimony of the New York Evening Post: ‘The ac- 
count which we publish in another column from an extract of 
the Toledo, Ohio, Gazette, will be perused by our readers with 
regret. With civil feuds in the north, tumultuous proceedings 
of an anarchical and fatal character in the west, and a servile 
war in the south, to say nothing of the factious and incendiary 
spirit which has lately broken out in various parts of our Atlan- 
tic border, the country doth in truth exhibit at present a specta- 
cle to the European nations which we fear will be commented 
upon in a way not calculated to recommend the example of a 
popular government.’? Now gentlemen, if you only bear in 
mind what has been the issue of similar experiments, you will 
not very much indulge in a popular government. 
—— 8 © Otern— 
THE IRISH CHURCH. 

In the British house of lords, September 3, lord Lyndhurst 
expressed much surprise at hearing that ministers did not intend 
to send down to the other house the [rish church bill, becanse 
it would not please a majority there. Great responsibility would 
rest on the shoulders of those who pursued such a course. 

Viscount Melbourne: I have already stated what I should feel 
it my duty to do upon this subject. L[ perfectly agree with the 
noble and learned lord, as to the importance of the bill, with 
the view to settlement of the tithes in [reland. I admit the evil 
consequences which are likely to arise from leaving matters in 
their present unsettled state; but I do not agree with him with 
respect to the quarter on which that responsibility will rest. I 
say that responsibility is to rest on that majority of your tord- 
ships, which has chosen to introduce into the bill something de- 
structive of the principle on which it was founded. There is 
no man in this country, nor any set of men, more anxious than 
my noble friends and myself, to see this question of the tithes 
finally settled in Ireland. We know the difficulties in the way 
of such a settlement, and propose the only means of removing 
them. Your fordships have have rejected those means. Your 
lordships have had two opportunities of effecting the settlement 
of the tithes of Ireland; and those two opportunities you have 
thought proper to reject. In the last session of parliament you 
had, by the bill which was then introduced, an opportunity of 
effecting this settlement; you rejected that opportunity; the ne- 
cessary consequence of that was, that the next time the oppor- 
tunity was afforded you, it would undoubtedly be presented in 
a different manner, and with different conditions. The neces- 
sary consequence of your forme: rejection was, that the propo- 
sal for the settlement, when again presented, would be coupled 
with other conditions, which that very rejection had rendered 
necessary. You have chosen also to reject this opportunity. 
Whatever other opportunity may afterwards offer | cannot say 
—with whatever other conditions it may be accompanied I do 
not pretend to know; but | must decidedly say that the respon- 
sibility of the situation in which you now stand rests with the 
majority of your lordships, by whom this offer of a settiement of 
the question has been rejected. 

The duke of Wellington denied that the measure in question 
was intended for the recovery of tithes. It was for the robbery 
of the church, by the appropriation of its revenues. If minis- 
ters wished to destroy the Protestant church of Ireland, why 
not openly avow it? 

The marquis of Lansdowne said the bill which their lordships 
had selected was one eminently calculated to ensure the Irish 
church from the dangers which at present surround it. 

The earl of Roden and the earl of Wicklow conéemned the 
course adopted by the noble Viscount in not proceeding with 
the bill. 

Lord Brougham said it was the duty of ministers to carry their 
own measures, and not those of others, and which in fact they 
did not approve. Here the subject dropped. 

MUSEUM IN MEXICO. 
From the New Orleans Bee. 

The museum in Mexieo contains a unique collection of cu- 

riosities, atuactive alike to the intelligent traveller and the 





learned antiquarian. ‘There are upwards of two hundred his- 
torical documents, written in hieroglyphics, and in the Indian 
and European languages; 2 colossal and twenty small statues of 
indian sculpture, of an exquisite taste and curious skill; va- 
rious vases and lamps, found principally in the island of Sacri- 
ficios, several portraits, masks, musical and warlike instru- 
ments; And many other objects of the highest interest in eluei- 
dating the matners and customs of the aborigines of the new 
world. 

Many of these specimens exhibit a striking analogy to the 
antiquities of the Egyptians—a collection of whose medals 
anterior to the time of the Ptolemies, is found also in the 
Mexican museum. Both collections afford an excellent op- 
portunity for comparison, and probably of proving that the 
aborigines of America are lineal descendants of the Phenicians 
and other ancient maritime rovers: perhaps also that this coun- 
try is truly the ullima Thule or Atlantica of the classic writers 
of Greece and Rome. 

The antiquarians of the United States might properly en- 
deavor to determine this matter: for the supposition that the 
Indians are descendants of the Welsh, is about as true as that 
the moon is made of green cheese. Taffy cannot put his leek 
into usin that manner. 

it is a matter of probability approaching to certainty, that 
America was inhabited for nearly 300 years before its beirg 
discovered by Columbus. 
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THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE—PHILADELPHIA. 

The annual exhibition made by this society, took place last 
week in what was formerly the Masonic Hall, but now the 
property of the institute, and as usual, presented to public ob- 
servation, the most interesting specimens of improvement in 
the useful and ornamental arts. Perseverance and ingenuity 
are acknowledged to be among the characteristic traits of the 
American people, and backed by these what is there that na- 
tive genius may not accomplish—certainly nothing within the 
bounds of possibility; and we venture to prognosticate the time 
when we shall be able to feel as well as avsert our indepen- 
dence of every other nation under heaven. 

In the manufacture of cotton into almost every variety of 
stuffs, we have met with the most ample success, and judging 
from the specimens of cloths and cassimeres exhibited, we are 
making steady if not rapid strides towards the perfection of this 
description of goods. Of sil<s, itis true, there were none, but 
the more extensive introduction and proper cultivation of the 
silk worm is only wanting, to enrol this also upon the scroll of 
the ‘American System,” and it is gratifying to find, by an oc- 
casional notice here and there, that the subject is beginning to 
enlist the public attention—there was a beautiful specimen of 
the raw material from a Mr. Ripka. The contributions of the 
blind asylum, for ingenuity and skill, were surpassed by nothing 
that came under our observation, and could not fail, we think, 
to awaken the sympathy of every heart. The displays of me- 
chanical skill, were by far too numerous for our circumscribed 
limits to detail, presenting an elegant variety of articles for or- 
nament and use. Tools of various descriptions, cutlery, silver 
ware, China and cut glass, chemical compounds, artificial teeth 
and sculptured specimens of which Italian art itself need not 
be ashamed, together with a goodly array of needled mysteries, 
were severally displayed, calling forth the deserved and hearty 
commendations of the crowds who thronged to see. 

May the members of this institution be encouraged to perse- 
vere in so good, so ennobling a cause; their labors have been 
hitherto crowned with great success, but a golden harvest of 
promise is full before them. { Camden Mail, 

BB Bre 
THE PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY. 

In Waldie’s Port Folio of September 26, which contains a 
number of amusing and instructive articles, there is one under 
the head of**Notes for a history of the library company of 
Philadelphia,’ written by Mr. Smith, editor of that journal, and 
actual librarian of the institution referred to. For those who 
may not have an opportunity of seeing the entire article, the 
fullowing summary of its contents may not be without interest. 

The company was formed in the year 1731, that is one bun- 
dred and four years ago, and the first meeting of the directors 
was held at the house of Nicholas Scuil, on the 8th of Novem- 
ber of that year. These directors were Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Hopkinson, William Parsons, Philip Syng, jr. Thomas 
Godfrey, Anthony Nicholas, Thomas Cadwalader, John Jones, 
jr. Robert Grace and Isaac Penington, who appointed Thomas 
Coleman treasurer. Joseph Breintnell acted as secretary, under 
the articles of association. The price of a share was 40 shillings, 
equal to @5 33, the number of subscribers fifty, required to 
organize the company, and the number of those who paid their 
subscriptions on the first evening that the treasurer attended 
for the purpose, was ten. In March, 1732, Mr. James Logan 
was applied to “fas a gentleman of universal learning, and the 
best judge of books in these parts,”’ to furnish a fistof works 
most suitable for the library, which having been obtained, 
Robert Grace, “to expedite the affair,”? drew on London a bill 
for £45, which was sent out by Thomas Hopkinson then going 
to England, with instructions to get the most he could for the 
money. 

In October, 1732, the first importation of books arrived, 
amongst which were two works presented by Peter Collinson, 
upon whom the bill was drawn, and who thereby became the 
first donor to the infant establishment, the importance of which 
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will be apparent, when it is stated, that at that period no pro- | wages of the laboring classes in different parts of the world, 


ee 


vision was made for education by the government, and that | and an examination of the causes of the great difference which 


there was no “good bookseller’s shop nearer than Boston,” 
to reach which would probably have required a voyage or 
journey of a month. The books on being landed, were taken 
to Robert Grace’s chamber in Jone’s alley, (now beet known 
as Pewter Platter alley, running from Froat to Second street, 
just above Market street), where they were put upon shelves, 
and where the library was first put into operation, under Louis 
Timothee, the first librarian. 

This gentleman attended for the delivery of books for one 
hour on Wednesdays, and for six hours on Saturdays, and was 
instructed to allow “any civil gentleman” to read the books 
in the library room, but not to Jet any be taken out, except by 
subscribers, and James Logan. Owing to the defaication of 
some of the original subscribers, the number of fifty was not 
made complete until the 22d of February, 1733, trom which 
time to the present day the library has continued to increase. 
It now contains 44,000 volumes, being the Jargest collection of 
books in this country, and has 836 members. Lts present loca- 
tion ts in Fiith street below Chestuut, in the building erected 
for its use, the corner stone of which was laid on the 3lst of 
August, 1789. (Phil. Gaz. 

—— 8 © Gene 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 

A very interesting document has lately been published, being 
a ‘register of officers and graduates of the U.S. military aca- 
demy, from 1802 to 1834,” showing the names and birth place 
of each graduate, to what corps or regiment appointed, and the 
time when such of them as are not in service left it. 

From a recapitulation at the end of the list, we perceive that 
there have been, in all, 785 graduates, who are disposed of as 
follows: 

In the military service (July, 1834,).-.........434 
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Total number graduated,........08.e0.00.0780 


The regiments, or corps, to which they were assigned after 

graduation, are 
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By referring to our files, we find that of the 434 stated to have 
been in service, July, 1834, there have since died 18, resigned 
25, and One has been cashiered. 

The very small proportion of the whole number dismissed and 
dropped, shows conclusively the high state of discipline and ha- 
bits, of subordination acquired at the academy. 

The oldest graduate now in service is brevet brigadier gene- 
ral W. K. Armistead, colone! of the 3d regiment of artillery, 
who was appointed a second lieutenant in the corps of engi- 
neers On the Sth March, 183, {4rmu any Navy Chron. 

"48 © Ot 
THE PLOUGH HORSE. 

It ig much easier to do good by proxy than in person. To 
put one’s hand into one’s pocket is not always as much charity 
as te pot one’s hand to the plough. ‘lake a good example. 
The late James Brackenbridge, an alumnus of Princeton semi- 
nary, Was one day returning from preaching, in the neighbor- 
hood of Schelisburgh, Bedford, Pennsylvania; and as he rode 
along he perceived two aged persons, husband and wife, hoeing 
corn ina field. He halted, and inquired why they used the hoe 
instead of the plough. ‘*Why to tell you the plain truth,” said 
the old man, ‘“‘we have no horse, and we are too poor to get 
one, and our corn must be attended to now, if at all.” 

Good Mr. Brackenbridge instantly dismounted. ‘flere is my 
horse,” said he, “take it, and plongh your corn. I tend you 
the beast for three days; and when you have done using him, 
leave him at sucha place.” He took the saddle on his back, 
and carried tt one or two miles to his dwelling. Was not this 
goodness? Yetit is but one ofa hundred similar tokens of holy 
charity in the same young man. The fruit of his labors is abun- 
dant and manifest at Schellsburgh. 

= 8 @ Bree 
CAREY OW WAGES. 
* From the United States Gazette. 

We have jnst risen from a perusal of a work entitled “An 
Essay on Wayes,”’ by Henry C. Carey, a volume of nearly 300 

pages, ia which the author has entered into a comparison uf the 
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exists. 


Mr. Carey has, under the unpretending. form of a review of 
another work, advanced with boldness his ideas of that portion 
of political economy, and shown that he did pot enter the ranks 
of authors without a thorough preparation. We may differ in 
many respects from the creed of the writer as a whole, though 
there are parts which it will be found difficult to combat. 

We were particularly struck with the 16th and 17th chapters 
of the work. He commences bere an examination of what is 
the real difference in the reward of labor in the United Buates, 
England, the Netherlands, France, China and Hindostan. To 
arrive at this, the cost of bread stuffs is given im the different 
countries, the average of wages obtained, and the circumstan- 
ces noted which tend to divert any portion of the earnings from 
the regular disposal of the laborer; and the author comes toa 
conclusion, that the following are the circumstances whicb in- 
fluence the rate or value of wages, viz: Ist, security Of person 
and property; 2dly, freedom of action; 3d, freedom of com- 
merce; 4th, habits of industry; Sth, capital, land included. That 
these do enter properly into the estimate, bas been previously 
argued, and the relation which each of these circumstances 
bears to itself in another country, is set forth, from which the 


author has projected the folllowing table as an approximate to- 
wards the true relation: 


U.S. 


Gr. B. Neth. Fran. China. Hind, 
Security of person 
and property, 100 100 45 50 20 10 
Freedom ofaction, 100 70 65 40 00 00 
Freedom of com- 
merce, 80 50 60 30 00 00 
Habits of industry, 90 80 100 535 100 50 
Capiual, land in- 
cluded, 90 100 45 50 15 15 
460 400 315 225 135 75 
Deduct taxation, 20 100 50 5U 6 lu 
440 300 265 175 129 65 


It has been estimated that eleven days?’ labor in the United 
States would be sufficient to obtain a quarter of wheat. Taking 
the above sum of 440, and multiplying it by that number of 
days, the product would be 4.840, which I propose should re- 
present a quarter, Or eight bushels, of Wheat. Say, ib days. 
The powers of the English laborer being 300, he would 

require lo obtain the same value of commodities, 
The Jaborer in the Netherlands, 


The advantages of the French laborer being only 175 


16 days. 
18 days. 


he would require nearly 28 days. 
The Chinese would require 33 days. 
The Uindoo, whose powers of production are estimat- 

ed at only 65, would require 74 days. 


Tbe author is a free trade man, or rather that is a deduction 
from Lis writings; but itappears to us, that every person who 
pretends to argue upon political economy, whether generally 


orin some of tts details, should read Mi. Carey’s essay, and 
combat or applaud his ideas. 


fig-The last number of the North American Review, says a 
Boston paper, contains an excellent article, which is said to be 
from the pen of E. Washburn, of Worcester, in this state, on 
the subject of **the laboring classes in Europe.’? This article 
we commend to the especial attention of all who are discon- 
tented with our republican institutions, who act upon the prin- 
ciples of modern agrarianism, who are such strenuous sticklers 
for reform, that they would willingly overturn the government, 
and introduce anarchy and ruin, provided they could bring 
down others to a level with themselves. The writer gives a de- 
tailed and aceurate account of the condition of the laboring 
classes in all the principal countries of Europe, and which fur- 
nishes an astonishing contrast with the state of the laboring 
cla-ses in this country. ‘The following is a portion of the preli- 
minary remarks of the writer: 

“There is no more universal characteristic of human nature, 
than a disyosition to find fault with our present condition, 
whatever itway be. Every body praises the age that has gone 
by, and looks forward to a future day as one which shall bring 
relief to all present inconveniences. [t is this propensity to 
discontent, on Which modern retormers are so ready to seize, 
for the purpose of disseminating their peculiar doctrines. They 
assume the existence of acknowledged evils, and thence endea- 
vor to draw the conclusion that the cause of these evils is what 
they would pretend to reform, ‘They depict the horrors of po- 
verty, the pride and luxurious indolence of the rich, and forth- 
with preach up acrusade against wealth, and the laws by which 
itis protected. In this way, covert attacks are daily made 
upon our own institutions and laws; and as their conclusions 
are apparently drawn from acknowledged facts, honest minds 
are often deeeived, and discontent is excited, when no cause 
of complaint in fact exists. 

“There is no more common mode of attempting to mislead 
the public sentiment, than by describing a state of things exist- 
ing in other countries, and assuming that it exists also in our 
own. Men talk very correctly of the evils of an established 
aristocracy, with its hereditary wealth, its vices and its power; 
and, having done so, they stamp the picture with an American 
uname, in order to excite jealuusies among our own Citizens; 
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when, in fact, the description is no more a delineation of Ame- 
rican manners and institutions, than a Norwegian landscape re- 
sembles the vine clad hills of Frauce or Italy. [tis thus that 
the outery about the rights of the ‘‘working men” bas been 
raised so loudly in our country. We are told of the condition 
of these classes in England; of the starving mechanic and the 
oppressed manufacturer; of the poor houses, crowded with 
healthy laborers, destitute of the ordinary necessaries of life; 
and in the same breath an appeal ts made to the mechanic and 
manufacturer here, to subvert the laws, which grind down the 
laboring Ciasses to the dust, as if there were some real analogy 
between our condition and that of England, in respect to the 
laws which regulate property, the means of subsistence, or the 
reward of industry.”’ 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL, 

From the Fredericksburg Arena, Oct 6. 

We have recently bad an opportunity of inspecting the Che- 
sapeake and Olio canal, from Georgetown to Harper’s Ferry, 
and take the earliest Opportunity of expressing the admiration 
which a sight Of that maygnaificent improvement necessanly in- 
spires. Itis unique. There is no canal in this country—nor, 
we believe, in Europe—of any thing like the length, which ap- 
proaches it in dimensions. In comparison, the Hudson and 
Ene canal is a will race. Nor is adusnration confined to its vast 
dimensions—the difficulties surmounted; the rugged eountry 
through which it passes; the solid and beautiful masonry of the 
locks and aqueducts; all conspire to tmpress upon the traveller 
a high sense of the skill of the engineers and of the enterprise 
of the company, which has persevered in the work, under so 
many appalling difficulties. 

We leit Georgetown about half past 6 A. M. iu a tri-weekly 
packet boat, drawn by two, and sometimes three horses. The 
boat was built by the canal company, and only temporarily used 
by the packet Company; and was tar too large for the business. 
We were carried along, nevertheless, at the rate of six miles 
per hour—a rate which was reduced, however, on the average, 
by the stoppages occasioned by two and thirty locks in 62 miles. 
The packet company has, by this time, two simaller and better 
constructed boats afloat, by which a daily line will be kept up. 
We have alluded to the locks and aqueducts. We cannot spc- 
cify as to the former—for all seemed equally neat aud substan- 
tial, and built—as is indeed the whole work—for posterity. 
The aqueducts Over Seneca and Monocacy creeks are perhaps 
not exceeded by any thing in this country, for beauty and light- 
ness of design and solidity of construction. The wildness of 
the scenery around sets off to a greater advantage these tri- 
uimphs of art over nature. 

It is, however, from the Point of Rocks to Harper’s Ferry— 
12 miles—that the greatest difficulties have bees encountered, 
For this distance, the Baltimore and Ohio rail road runs paral- 
lel to, and in contact with, the canal—the bank of the latter 
forming the bed of the former. Both works are carried for 
miles, under precipitous crags, impending many hundred feet 
above you, and whose very foundations have been cul away to 
form a shelf for the road, while the canal is made to encroach 
on the bed of the river. The scenery itself is grand and impos- 
ing, and, when viewed in connexion with the monuments of 
human genius and perseverance which are seen at the base of 
the cliffs, it assumes the character of sublimity. He must in- 
deed have a dull spirit, who, carried along by boat or car, can 
view itunmoved. We have rarely experienced feelings akin 
to those, which we felt, on a fine morning, seated on the top of 
the car, and whirled along at the rate of 10 miles per hour, 
along-side, under these tremendous precipices. We could, for 
miles, have touched with the hand the walls of everlasting gra- 
nite, and not seldom was the perpendicular view of the sky ac- 
tually obseured by the jutting out of the crag. This is a part of 
the rail road on which the use of the steam is prohibited by the 
stipulation with the canal company. 

The canal is finished as high up as Williamsport, about 104 
miles from Georgetown, and is now under contract from the 
former point to Cumberland. In another year and a half the 
coal of the Alleghany will! find a market in the eastern cities. 

The rail-road—that is the Baltimore and Ohio road—termi- 
nates at the Ferry. On the other side commences the Po- 
tomac and Winchester road, now nearly finished. The two 
works to be united by a viaduct, built at the expense of the for- 
mercompany. Baltiinore will thus have, ina few weeks, a di- 
rect communication with one of the most populous, fertile and 

wealthy sections of our state. 
THE WABASH COUNTRY AND RIVER. 
Letter to the editors of the Nutional Intelligencer, from a gentle- 
man of Illinois, dated Mount Carmel, on the Wabash. 

This week there are lying at the head of the Grand Rapids of 
Wabash about 25 flat boats, 10 or 12 fast on the falls; some sunk, 
and one steamboat, the **Mount Vernon,”? wrecked on the falls, 
and yet unable to get away. IT suppose the boat is ruined! But 
boats are going and coming below the falls. 

The greatest grain-growing region, perhaps, on the globe is 
the upper Wabash country. The lower Wabash is perhaps as 
good, but over-run and over-looked. The people always in the 
first settlement of new countries in the west, climb to the heads 
of the streams, and settle the lower extremity last, which uni- 
formly rises to the first iniportance. The upper region has peo- 


ple, and wants an outlet; the lower region bas soil, climate and 
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where the work is important to be accomplished, our popula- 
tion is sparse, and our upper friends envy our advantages, and 
we can’t enjoy with them the upper trade, They make a lodg- 
ment near us, (tWo or three miles above), and not with us; so 
we have to trade to great disadvantage—we in buying and they 
in selling. This produces distrust and difficulty. By throwing 
adam across the Grand Rapids, as reported by Mr. Edward 
Smith, (an excellent engineer), the falls above would be made 
passable, and the state of Ilinuis bas granted the benefit of the 
great water privileges to a company who only want capital to 
accomplish the most splendid establishment tor machinery and 
manufacturing in the United States, in the heart of the most 
fertile region of the west. But this excites very little attention, 
as the great thoroughfare has gone further north. What the 
two states Of Indiana and Illinois can do will be attempted this 
fall. 

But it is strange to my mind, that a river that now commands 
the New Orleans market, regulates the pricea of corn, pork, 
wheat, beef, &c. the floods of which are as regularly watched 
at that market as the rise of the Mississippi, and in the trade of 
its productions all our seaport towns are very deeply interested, 
and on the rapids of Which steamboats are stopped, goods de- 
tained, and recently great losses by wreck, that this great and 
beautiful river | say, should be deemed by our national execu- 
tive to be a matter of so litthe importance as to induee him te 
withhold the pitiful appropriation of a few thousand dollars, to 
save ihe citizens of the United States the loss of millions! But 
sO things are. 

‘The river is very easily improved above, and will admit of 
slack-water navigation at all seasons. The stream below ia 
easily made navigable at all seasons. We wish to direct public 
attention to this matter, that the citizens of the United States 
geuerally may be apprised of its importance, that when an ap- 
propriation shall be made by the general government, it may be 
such an appropriation as will be commensurate with the object 
which is ealeutated to benefit the trade of our citizens on the 
seabord, as well as those in the west, and not again even accept 
of a contemptible appropriation which it was uo boon to grant, 
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RAIL ROAD TO STILLWATER. 
Under this head we observe in the last Bridgeport Banner, a 
communication from whieh we make the following extract, 
We did not think the people of Belmont needed to be persuad- 
ed to make this road. The advance in town lots in Bridgeport 
alone would cover the cost: 
“It is reduced to a certainty, that the Baltimore and Ohio 
rail road will terminate either at Wheeling or Pittsburgh, most 
probably at the Jatter—in which event a lateral road will be 
made from Wheeling to the main stem, which will answer our 
purposes as wellas if the main road was brought to Wheeling, 
and will be equally as beneficial. Wheeling has done her part 
nobly. She has adopted measures for the purpose of coming 
up to the requisitions made by the president of the Baltimore 
and Olio rail road company, leading to the production of a sum 
sufficient to make a lateral road to Pittsburgh, in the event of 
the main stem terminating at that place. And cannot those in- 
terested in the erection of a rail road from this place to Stillwa- 
ter, raise stock sufficient to make thirty-six miles of a rail road? 
Surely they can, and surely will do it if they rightly consi- 
der their interests. Butsome say that many of the farmers in 
the lower part of Maryland complain that the rail road bas ruin- 
ed them, and of consequence a rail road would ruin us. Not 
so, my friends. It is us that is injuring them: the produce of 
our new and rich country coming into competition with theirs, 
reduces the price of their lands. Their lands have cost say 
$100 per acre, onre S10. We can sell the produce of an acre of 
our land at Baltimore, and after paying carriage and charges, 
have as much left as they can realize from the same quantity of 
land within thirty miles of that place. Will not then the result 
be a diminution in the price of their land and a proportionate 
rise in ours? Again others say we shall bave no sale for horses, 
aud will have no further use for them than to till our land. 
There again, my friends, you are wrong. Burden cars on the 
rail road are drawn by horses; and, although [ do not positively 
know, yet Lam ofthe opinion, that there are as many horses 
used on the Baltimore and Ohio rail road as would be on the 
same extent of turnpike, and further, as the road is extended 
and trade increased, teams will be required to convey to it the 
produce to be sentonit. Perhaps you think that the said road 
will not have sufficient business. Recollect that the greater 
part of the produce of Ohio is sent between the middle of Pe- 
bruary and May—that generally up to the month of May the 
lake is closed—that the Ohio canal is navigable some weeks be- 
fore that time, and consequently, that an immense amount of 
freight is awaiting the opening of the lakes—will not our pro- 
posed communication strike the canal at the centre, and afford 
facilities for the conveyance of produce to Baltimore four weeks 
earlier than it could be taken to New York? Under these cir- 
cumstanees, how very important it is for us to open our eyes to 
these facts, and endeavor to do something towards the prosecu- 
tion of a work that will in no ordinary degree benefit us.” 
{[ Wheeling Gazette, 
—— eB Be 
MERINO SHEEP. 
From the New England Farmer. 
Mr. Fessenven: Having for many years been a breeder of 





outlet; the former equal to the upper, but few settlers; so that 





fine wool sheep, I beg leave to offer you the result of my expe- 
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rience, and if it should not correspond with the observation of 
other breeders, | can assure them, my flock has never suffered, 
from want of care and expeuse in their first purchase, for un- 
wearied attention to their management or for the good condi- 
tion in which they have uniformly been kept. The sheep 
were proviced with good pasture in summer and extensive, 
airy eheds in winter, and fed on English hay, with a few pota- 
toes towards spring. The merino sheep imported into this 
country, from 1803 to 1811, were chiefly of the Spanish Escu- 
rial, the Paular, Gaudaloupe, Infantado, Montano and Kigretti. 

The Escurial were beautiful fine wool sheep free from grease, 
not carrying a very heavy fleece or a very strong constitution, 
The Kigretti were the largest sheep of any imported. The 
Other three flocks were of good size, short legs, round chest 
and sheared very large and heavy fleeces. My flock was from 
Paular and Gaudaloupe, and particularly distinguished for the 
quantity and quality of their wool, and differs from the others 
in a looseness of skin on the neck, with a mere evident degree 
of throatiness. Their lambs were generally produced with a 
coarse, hairy appearance, which was succeeded by a coat of 
unusual closeness and of excellent quality. Among the great 
number of sheep imported into this country, individuals belong- 
ing to the same flocks differ greatly in the sizeof the carcass, 
as well as the weight and the firmness of the fleece. The 
great object, at that time in forming my flock, was quantity and 
quality, for, with the first requisite | always found the hardest, 
strongest constitutions. I endeavored to obtain a fleece that 
would produce the grestest profit, and so well had I succeeded 
that to the time when Saxony sheep were introduced, the en- 
tire flock averaged four and a quarter-to four and a half pounds 
of washed wool, and soli at seventy to seventy-five cents per 
pound, There were no wethers in the flock. Ewes would 
shear from three and three quarters to four and a quarter 
pounds. Bucks from cix to nine pounds. Yearlings from four 
to four and a half. 

On the importation of Saxony sheep I bought largely, confi- 
dently I could soon realize the fineness, more than IL lost in the 
diminished quantity of the merino fleeces. But I was sadly 
disappointed, for 1 lost not only in the value of the fleece, but 
still more by feebleness of constitution. My merino lambs used 
to drop in March, and their ciose hairy coats afforded a protec- 
tion atonce. But I found March was too cold for my delicate, 
half naked little Saxons. I was obliged to have them drop in 
May. This was a bad arrangement, for when the lambs were 
weaned, it was so late in the season, that the mothers would 
not get fat, as formerly. ‘The merino lambs were so hardy that 
the loss of one, could almost always be traced to some accident 
Or neglect, but the Saxons would die in spite of all my care and 
attention, full fifieen and twenty percent. The average weight 
of my fleeces became very much reduced, and [ never sold my 
clip for over 80 cents per |b. ‘I'wo years ago [ became satisfied 
of my mistake and loss, occasioned by the Saxons, and sold out 
the whole, reserving to myself such of my old merinos as I 
could select, that hud escaped the general slaughter, and by 
purchasing seme, I had previously sold, I have now a small 
flock of merinos with which I shail be satisfied, without further 
experiments. The ewes, with two exceptions, have lambs by 
their sides and their fleeces in June, averaged four pounds 
one ounce. Some of the oldest shearing less, and others more, 
and one reaching five pounds fourteen ounces. One of the 
bucks sheared eight pounds and one quarter. This wool wash- 
ed on the sheep, sold at sixty-seven cents per pound, cash. 

It is a peculiarity of the merinos, of which I am speaking, 
that they abound with a greasy secretion, from the skin—(not 
stiff hard gum) but an oily substance, which spreads itself 
through the whole fleece, so that the surface assumes a black- 
ish or dark brown appearance and retaining the dust and soil, 
forms with 4 coat that contributes largely to defend the animats 
from the iil effects of cold and wet. It improves rather than 
injures the quality of the fleece beneath, and it is easily remov- 
ed by ordinary brook washing. 

The wool is of very uniform fineness, close and compact and 
extends quite down to the hoofs and over the face. 

In this part of the country there is a general disposition to get 
rid of the light fleeced and light constitutioned sheep, and replace 
them by the Spanish merinos, as we formerly had them. Be- 
fore the return of another season I intend to import from Spain, 
for the use of my own little flock, (for the benefit of a cross of 
blood) two merino bucks, that shall possess as far as possible, 
the great requisites of quantity and quality. 

Hartford, Ct, August, 1835. 


THE CULTURE OF COTTON, 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
The following remarks are from a source which give them a 
title to consideration. 
The crop of cotton is turning out much, larger than wae ex- 
pected, and will be quite equal to the consumption at present 
rices. There is no doubt it is very much short of what it would 
ave been, had the season been propitious; nor can the reports 
of its disasters, made by so many of the most eminent men in 
the country, be rejected, from which we may infer that the pro- 
gressive annual increase of cultivation was much greater than 
supposed, and that had the season been favorable the quantity 
raised would have far exceeded the most extended estimates. 
The production of cotton has more than doubled every nine 
years since it became a staple of ihe United States. In 1816, 





nearly all Alabama, Mississippi and Arkansas, and many of the 
most fertile districts of Georgia, Louisiana and Tennessee were 
a wilderness, the hunting grounds of savages. Florida wasa 
retarded Spanish colony, and the whole negro population in the 
lower valley of the Mississippi did not exceed 60,000. But such 
has been the unparalleled prosperity of the country, that the In- 
dians have nearly all dispersed out of these regions, the terrors 
of emigration into the wilderness have vanished, settlements 
and civilization have extended over the country, canals, rail 
roads, and other useful improvements are rapidly progressing, 
and banks and factors are ready to grant facilities to planters to 
extend their estates, which leads to the belief that the annual 
increase will be greater than ever it has been, particularly as 
there is an almost unlimited extent of suitable Jand, and the mi- 
gration far greater than ever it was from the northern slave 
states into the fertile cotton districts, where the labor of the 
slave is so much more valuable than in the grain states, and as 
cotton at eight cents per pound is the most profitable agricul- 
ture in this or any other country. 


. To those unacquainted with the culture of cotton, it is wor- 
thy of remask, that it is the most certain crop planted. The 
harvest begins in August and ends in Febroary, or when the 
land is ploughed fora newcrop. The bounds of latitude are 
about 36 degrees; therefore, by far the greatest part of the globe 
affords a suitable climate. The last crop in the United States 
is considered by the most experienced planters the shortest re- 
turn for the labor, of any since its cultivation became an object 
of this country. 


The bordering province of Texas has a large extent of the 
finest cotton lands in America; but as it belongs to the Mexican 
republic, where slavery is only tolerated under the name of ap- 
prenticeship, the production of cotton there may not increase 
so fast as many anticipate. It has land capable of producing 
more cotton than is now raised in the whole United States. 
The exports last year were about 1,000 bales—this year they 
will be about 3,500, next year they may exceed 8,000 bales; and 
should the climate prove favorable to white laborers engaging 
in agriculture, there is no doubt that indigent Germans and 
other laborious orders of the white race will emigrate and in- 
crease the population in a few years to an extent capable of 
raising a large quantity of this important article. 

The slave population of the United States, by the census of 
1800, was 893,041. In 1810, 1,191,364. In 1820, 1,538,038. In 
1830, 2,009,043 slaves and 319,599 free blacks; which shows 
they double in about twenty-five years: therefore, according to 
the ratio, the slave population at this time is about 2,300,000; to 
which add the free blacks, and it shows the colored or African 
race in the United States to be eqnal to the whole population 
at the commencement of the revolution; or nearly the same as 
the present population of Scotland. 

Our statistical estimate shows about 1,100,000 slaves residing 
in the cotton districts: from which number we deduct one-half 
for superanuated, juvenile, mechanics, house servants and 
others that do not work in the field, and it shows a force of 
550,000 effective field hands engaged in raising cotton, exclusive 
of a number of white persons and free negroes. The reduction 
of one-half op the slave population is the usual ajlowance that 
Statistical computators have made to ascertain the effective 
force of field hands; and as this data has been formed on the 
slave population in the older or northern slave siates, where 
the habits and customs are more indulged than in the new and 
more enterprising regions, it leads to the belief, that the propor- 
tion of field laborers in the new states is greater than in the old. 
We should add our statistical estimate, but the document is too 
voluminous for a commercial letter. 

In the Atlantic states, North Alabama and Tennessee, 2} to 
34 bales to the field hand is the usual return. In Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Alabama, from 4 to 10 bales is the return 
besides raising provisions; but in some situations, where the 
return of cotton is the greatest, some of the planters find it more 
for their interest to purchase provisions than to raise them. 
The quantity of clean cotton made per hand per annum, varies 
from 150 to 600 Ibs. each hand cultivates 10 acres. 

In 1825, it was estimated that the number of slaves engaged 
in the cultivation of cotton, was 230,000 field hands. The ex- 
port of 1825-6 was 710,000 bales, or more than double that of 
1816-7. This year we estimate the force at 550,000 field hands, 
but the increase has been much the greatest in the most pro- 
ductive disticts, which, by the usual rate of return, would make 
a crop of over 1,800,000 bales. 

Again, if we take the increase as doubling every nine years, 
it would give a crop for 1835-6, double that of 1826-7, (937,000 
bales), or over 1,800,000 bales, which nearly corresponds with 
the statistical estimate. ; 

These views exhibit a surprising increase and a capability of 
producing to an extent few are aware of. : 

It takes at least two years to bring lands into crop. The high 
prices of 1817-8, exhilirated the production which came forward 
in 1821—that crop being over 40 per cent. more than the crop 
preceding it. The reduction of prices in 1819, deferred such 
rapid extensions until the advance in 1824-5, which gave an 
extraordinary stimulus to the cultivation, which caused the ex- 
ports of 1827 to be near 33} per cent. more than the year pre- 
ceding. The advance in price during the last three years (and 
the facilities as noticed in the same paragraph) would have no 
doubt showed a large increase this year, had it not been for the 
unparaileled injury dune to the crops, and therefore taking the 
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increase of the periods quoted as an example, it leads to the 
conclusion, that this year the United States is capable of raising 
1,800,000 bales, if the season should be propitious. 

The growing crop is very promising, and the high prices have 
stimulated the cultivation so much beyond its usual progression, 
that should the season continue propitious, there will be a 
quantity ratsed far greater than almost any suppose. Those 
who held high priced cotton, should consider that the new crop 
will be at band ina few weeks, and that it may prove much 
larger than almost any contemplate, and that present prices 
may fall 50 per cent. without being as low as they had been 
when trade was good and stocks moderate. 

a RP Beer 
CULTURE OF THE SUGAR CANE. 
From the New Orleans Bulletin. 

There are but four varieties of the sugar cane in Louisiana, 
viz: the Creole, Otaheite, and two kinds of ribbon. 

The Creole is no doubt the cane first carried to Cuba from the 
Canary Islands. About 35 years ago it was brought here from 
Havana by Mr. Boree, who had no expectation of making any 
thing from it, but ram, but on being brought to syrup an expe- 
rienced sugar maker from St. Domingo perceived that it would 
make sugar. This cane is vet in most general cultivation, and 
is found to be rich, juicy and soft—yielding perhaps sugar of the 
best quality. It rattoons,and gives a much better second year’s 
growth than Otaheite. ‘The Creole cane is found on exhausted 
lands not to attain a proper size. 

Otaheite cane is a rich juicy cane, but hard and difficult to 
grind with horse mills. Itrattoons badly, does not mature on 
fresh lands, and from its weight and size of tops is very liable 
to be thrown down with the ordinary winds. 

The kind of ribbon cane most generally cultivated, is charac- 
terized by great hardness, by maturing earlier and in fresher 
soil, than any of our canes, but like Otaheite, is large and easi- 
ly thrown down. Very little, if any, difference exists between 
the two cibbon canes, other than the green is not so hard, and 
has more juice. The impression has prevailed that the ribbon 
is the most hardy of the canes, and the least liable to injury 
from frost, bat it has not probably been sufficiently tested by ex- 
perience to be implicitly relied on. 

Cane produces seed in no part of the state of Louisiana. On 
the sea-board, where it attains nearest to maturity, it only 
blooms. It is said, indeed, not to bear seed even in St. Do- 
minga. 

The culture of the cane, like that of most other plants, ad- 
mits of such a variety of opinions, that it would be difficult to 
point out any as the best. Being practised by many, the follow- 
ing may safely he relied on by the inexpertenced. The land be- 
ing well ditched, is well broken up with the plough, when fur- 
rows are apened witha large plough, from three to five feet 
apart, and four or five inches deep, in which the plant cane is 
faid down in deuble rows, which, being carefully covered with 
the ioe or plough, is the whole operation of planting. Cane is 
either planted before the sugar making season, Or as soon after 
as possible; what is planted in the winter is preserved by being 
earelally put in beds made by successive layers in such manner, 
that the tops and blades of cach layer covers effectually the pre- 
ceding one; it is very necessary that the end of every stalk 
should be made to touch the ground. When the cane comes 
up, itis worked very much in the same way that Indian corn 
is. In sucha climate as this, where it is warring against na- 
ture to cultivate this crop at all, it is of great importance to 
push its early growth by early and careful workings. 

On the mode of making sugar. 

Tie mode practised in the state of Louisiana of making su- 
gar, is substantially the same as that used in the West India is- 
lands. The sugar making season may be said to begin about 
the last October, and end the middle of January. Very often 
the crops are severely injured, indeed almost entirely cut off, 
by severe frosts, within those periods, it is eonsequently of the 
most urgent necessity, to push the work as rapidly as possible. 
‘To effect which, the hands are so divided, as to furnish the re- 
qQuisite labor to each division of the operation during the day, 
and regular relieves are established to carry on the work dur- 
ing the night. Cane is cut with a knife made for the purpose. 
That part only is hauled to the mill which is ripe, and this is in- 
dicated by the dry leaves. Millis for expressing the juice are 
composed of three iron cylinders, placed either horizontally or 
vertically, and worked either by horses or steam. The hori- 
zontal steam mills are most approved and are getting into very 
general use. From the mill, the juice of the cane passes di- 
reclly through a trough to a box or receiver, placed near the 
largest of the kettlhes—of these, the number is four or five, di- 
minishing in size successively from the largest to the smallest, 
about six inches in diameter, and proportionably in depth. 
The largest kettle is called the grande—the next the flambeau 
—the next the sirop, and the last the batterie—over a furnace 
placed generally by the side of the wall of the boiling house, 
these ketiles are put. Under the batterie the fire is made, 
which passes through a canal leading under the other kettles to 
the chimney, which is placed by the side of the grande. In- 
tense heat and violent boiling being required, as much of the 
surface of the kettles as possible is exposed to the fire. Ac- 
cordingly, they are hung or suspended by their rims, in the vo- 
lume of flame that passes under them with great rapidity; 
in consequence of the great draft, the chimney is designed to 
produce. The juice is passed from the receiver to the grande, 
where it receives the requisite quantity of lime, in the fixing on 
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which quantity, great experience and attention is necessary, as 
in it much of the art of sugar making consists. 

Before it reaches the point of ebulition, the heat and lime 
cause the impurities to rise, which being carefully taken off 
with a skimmer, leaves the liquor in a state to be passed to the 
flambeau, and from thence, as required, to the sirop and batte- 
rie. As the quantity of lime is graduated by the contents of 
the grande, it should be entirely emptied betore fresh juice is 
put into it. § In the batterie, the liquor is boiled down to the su- 
gar or chrystalizable point, when itis promptly drawn off into 
coolers. Much experience is requisite to seize the proper mo- 
ment of drawing off, as on it greatly depends the quality and 
quantity of the sugar, and when filled, the sugar remains, ull it 
is cooled to a little above blood heat, wher it is put into hogs- 
heads, placed on strong sleepers over the molasses cisterns. 
With a view to facilitate the escape of the molasses, the joints 
of the hogsheads are left very open, and three holes are made 
in the bettom, on which three canes rest on the inside. From 
forty to forty-five gallons of molasses are supposed to flow from 
each hogshead of good sugar. A hogshead is understood to 
contain a thousand pounds of sugar, yet they not unfrequently 
have a huudred or two pounds more or less. 

A cane crop consists of plants and rattoons, or the growth of 
the first or second years, taken together the average per acre is 
perhaps short of a hogshead in the parish of St. James. 

A plantation containing four hundred and fifty acres in culti- 
vation, would have yearly three hundred down in cane, and the 
balance in corn and peas supposing the rotation necessary to 
keep the land in good heart, to be observed. A plantation of 
such a size would require at least sixty prime hands, to cul- 
tivate it properly, and perform the great additionai labor of 
ditching and working on the levee and road; where the le- 
vee is bad or large, this force would be insufficient—such a 
force and plantation would be capable of producing in years like 
1828, three hundred hogsheads of sugar; but m such years as 
i829, not more than one hundred could be expected, the me- 
dium between the two will not be far from the ordinary aver- 
age crop, of sucha plantation and such a force, say two hun- 
dred hogsheads. It will probably be a safe mode to ascertain 
the expense of making any giving quantity of sugar, to givea 
hand credit for what itis seen he can make, and then charge 
against it, all his necessary expenses, and also interest on his 
own value, and apportionate interest on land and buildings, &c. 
In the estimate, the hogshead of sugar with its molasses, is as- 
sumed to be worth $70, which is no doubt rather over the fact. 
The value of the sugar house, horses and cattle, &c. is taken 
to be fifieen thousand dollars, and the land with the supposed 
quantity of cane fifty thousand. It is believed that there is no 
recent instance of such a property commanding less money. 
The account may be thus stated. 

By 34 hhds. sugar and molass@s......6 eesees cesses G22d Bd 

TO ClOUMING . 000 coccce coccce cccccccccscocccescQae OO 

Provisions purchased. .....6 ..000+ eeeeee cesses 20 OO 

CN cc cccebdcoce Cee ee eee eee Hees eeeeeeeees 3 00 

Proportion Overseer’s WAgeS...... c0eeee eeeeee el 4 OO 

Interest on his value, 10 per cent...........+...80 00 

Proportionate interest, cost of sugar house, &c..25 00 

Do. value plantation ......00 secesseesseccseeesee OO 

Risk and deterioration in negro 50 per cent......30 00 

Cost 3 hhds. at @F.....cccccess sovcccceceseses © WM 

TOE OR ROBIN... cccccceccccvccsccescece 1 00 

Sugar makes, Bh.....cceececscsescsccsssecceees O 68 


$280 16 

This statement shows, that charging the ordinary interest on 
the investment and necessary expenses, there is an excess of 
$46 83 over the full value of the product of the hand’s labor, 
Singular as this result may seem to those whose opinions of the 
profitableness of the cane culture rest om exaggerated reports 
that are industriously circulated, it is believed to be no less 
true, than it is illustrative of the fact, that in this as in every 
other business, success depends on skill, industry and econo- 
my. Perhaps the history of the adventurer, in no branch of 
business, would present more signal instances of failures, than 
would be found among those who have attempted cane plant- 
ing in Louisiana. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE IRON MANUFACTURE, 
From a late English publication. 

We have great pleasure in making our readers acquainted 
with a remarkable improvement which, within the last few 
years, has been unostentationsly effected in the process of ma- 
nufacturing iron. It is perhaps generally known, that iron is 
produced by the smelting of iron ore in furnaces, the ore — 
mingled with the charred coal, and certain ingredients calle 
fluxes, to cause the metal to flow. When the ore is fused, it is 
permitied to flow in streams into fosses of cold sand in the 
floor. After being cooled in this manner, it possesses the cha- 
racter of cast iron, and is technically pig iron. Its manufac- 
ture into a malleabie state, is a subsequent process. The fur- 
naces employed for the purpose of smelting the ore are usually 
called blast furnaces, from the strong application of blasts of air 
from large sized bellows. Itis in the application of the blasts 
that the improvement has been effected, a circumstance which, 
though well known to professional perzons, the bulk of the peo- 
ple, we are persuaded, are still ignorant of. The following is 
the account of the new plan of blowing, as given under the 
head Glasgow, in the 10th volume of the new edition of the En~ 
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cyclopedia Brittannica; and it cannot be perused without lead- 


ing Lo the Convicuon thal science ts vie Of the wain ingredicuts 
Ol hational greatness: 

“In 1824, aa iron maker asked Mr. Neilson (an engineer in 
Glasgow) 1) he thought it possible to purify the air blown into 
blast (urnaces, in a manner similar to thatin which carburetted 
hydrogen gas is purified; aud trom this conversation Mr. Neil- 
son pesceived that be imagined the presence of sulphur in the 
air to be the Cause of blast furnaces working itregularly, and 
making vad tron in the summer months, Subsequently to this 
conversation, which had in some measure directed bis thoughts 
to the subject of blast furnaces, he received imiormation tiat 
one of the Muirkirk iron furnaces, situated at a considerable 
distance from the engine, did not work so well as the others, 
which led him to conjecture that the (ricuion of the air, in pass- 
ing along the pipe, prevented an equal volume of the air geting 
lo the distant furnace with that which reached to the one situ- 
ated close by the engine; and he at onee came Lo the conclu- 
sion, that by heating the air at the distant furuace, he should 
increase its volume in the ratio of the known law according to 
Which air and gases expand. ‘Tiius, if 1,000 cubie feet, say at 
ov degrees of Fahrenheit, were pressed by the engine in agiven 
lume, and heated to 600 degrees of Fabreuheit, it would then be 
increased in volume to 21,044, and so on for every thousand 
feet that would be blown tato the furnace. Lu prosecuting the 
experiments which this tdea suggested, circuimstauces, how- 
ever, couvinced him that heating the air jutroduced tor support- 
ing Combustion tuto air furnaces, Would materially increase its 
étlicacy in this respect, and with the view of putting his suspi- 
Cions On Lits poiat to the test. he tustituted the following expe- 
rimenuts;: ‘To the nozel of a pair of a Common smith’s bellows 
he attached a cast iron vessel, heated from beneath im the man- 
ner of a retort tor generating gas, and to this vessel the blow 
pipe by which the forge oc furnace was blown was also altach- 
ed. ‘The air from the bellows liaving thus to pass through the 
heated vessel above mentioned, was couscequently heated toa 
high temperature before it entered the forge fire, and the result 
produced in tacreasing the tutensity of the beat im the furnace 
was far beyond his expectation, whilst it made apparent the 
fallacy of the geuerally received theory, that the coldness of the 


air of the atmosphere in the winter montis was the cause of 


the best iron being then produced. But in overthrowing the 
old theory, he had also established new principles and facts in 


the process of iron making; and by the advice and assistance of 
2 ‘ 


Mr. Charles Mackintosh, of Crossbasket, he applied for and ob- 


tained a patent, as the reward of bis discovery and improve- 
nent, 


“Experiments on a large scale to reduce iron ore, in a foun- 
der’s cupola were fortiiwith commenced at the Clyde iron 
works, belonging to Mr. Colin Dunlop, and were completely 
successful: in consequence of which, the invention of Mr. Neil- 
800 Was immediately adopted at the Calder tron works, the 
property of Mr. Win. Dixon, were the blast, by being made to 
pass through two retorts, placed on each side of one of the large 
furnaces, before entering the furnace, effected an instantaneous 
change both in the quantity and quality of iron produced, and a 
cousiderable saving of fuel. The whole of the furnaces at Cal- 
der and Clyde iron works were in consequence immediately 
fitted up on the principle of the hot blast, and its use at these 
works continue to be attended with the utmostsuccess. [thas 
also been adopted at Wilsontown and Gartsherrie works in 
Scotland, and at several works in England and France. The 
air, at first raised to 250 degrees of Fahrenheit, produced a sav- 
ing of three-sevenths in every ton of pig iron made, and the 
heating apparatus having since been eularged, #0 as lo Increase 
the temperature of the blast to 600 degrees of Pabrenheit and up- 
wards, a proportionate saving of tuei is effected; and an im- 
mense additional saving is also acquired by ihe use of raw coal 
instead of coke, which may now be adopted by thus increasing 
the heat of the blast, the whole waste incurred in burning the 
coal into coke being thus also avoided in the process of iron 


making. By the use of this invention, with three-sevenths of 


the fuel which he formerly employed in the cold air process, 
the iron maker is enabled to make one-third more iron of a su- 
erior quality. Were the hot biast generally adopted, the sav- 
ng to the country in the article of coal would be immense. In 
Britain, about 700,000 tons of iron are made annually, of which 
55,500 tons only are produced in Scotland. On these 55,500 
tons his invention would save, in the process of manufacture, 
222,000 tons of coal annually. In England the saving would be 
in proportion to the strength and quality of the coal, and cannot 
be computed at less than 1,320,000 tons annually; and taking 
the price of coals at the low rate of 4s. per ton, a yearly saving 
of £308,400 sterling would be effected. Nor are the advanta- 
ges of this invention solely confined to iron making. By its use 
the founder can cast into goods an equal quantity of iron in 
greatly less time, with a saving of nearly half the fuel employed 
in the cold air process; and the blacksmith can produce in the 
same time one-third more work with much less fuel than he 
formerly required. In all the processes of metallurgical sei- 
ence, it will be found of the utmost importance in reducing the 
ores to a metallic state. 

“Previously to the use of Neilson’s hot blast, 6.000 tons of iron 
were made at Civde iron works in a year. In the formation of 
each ton of iron, eight tons of coal and fifteen tons of limestone 
were required. In 1832, when the bot blast was applied, the 
eime steam engine made 12,500 tons of iron, each ton requiring 
only three tons of coal and eight tons of limestone. The whole 
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of the Scotch iron works are useing the hot blast in all the fur- 
aces, excepting the Carron company, Who have only yet taken 
oul a license for one of their furnaces. 

‘In France, the use of the hot blast has been adopted to an 
extent Which contrast singularly with the tardiness displayed by 
sume ofthe English and Welsh iron masters im regard to it, and 
which would seem to encourage the idea of the probability of 
the French soon outrivaliing us in this important staple. In 
1834, the well known engineer, Monsieur Dufrenoy, published 
av elaborate report in recommendation of the use of the ‘hot 
blast,’ by order of the miutster director general of the mines of 
Mrance. Fiom this report it appears that in France advantages 
analagous to those Obtained in Scotland, have resulted from the 
use of the *hot blast’ in iron making; in the kingdom of Wer- 
lemberg this has also been the case; and its adoption in Swe- 
den, Saxony and the states of the king of Sardinia, bears testi- 
mony to the werits Of this Seottish invention.’? 


PROGRESS OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
GREAT PROJECTS. 
From the New Orleans Bee. 

The rail road hence to Nashville, will not be so great in 
length as that through the state of South Carolina to Charles- 
tou. Whether the expenses of construction will be equal is 
doubted, if we may judge of the facilities locally presented. 
The road to Charleston is ragged and uneven in its course, re- 
quiring that the valleys should be raised and the rough places 
made plain. Butthe route bence to Nashville keeps the even 
tenor Of its Way—there being scarcely a hillock to obstruct the 
level of the vista; and very few marshy spots. ‘Timber is con- 
venient to the route the whole way; and the road will be con- 
venient for the Tennesseans, Mississippians and Louisianmians. 
It willrun westof the lakes, for the product of Florida; and 
centre of the state of Mississippi, to subserve as many planters 
as possible. 

The width of the track will be about 54 feet. This is larger 
than usual; but considered likely to afford greater facilities for 
carrying colton, as the ears can be of greater capacity. Mr. 
Ranney, the engineer of the company, is on his way to New 
York to go to Europe—that be may imspect the improvements 
recently made in the rail roads in England, Scotland and on 
the continent; and in the engines. He seems to be fully ade- 
quate to the object of his mission; and we entertain no doubt 
of his success. He may be useful otherwise to Louisiana: for 
we hear that a project will soon be started, of connecting New 
Orleans with the Gulf of California, through ‘Texas by a rait 
road hence via Natchitoches or Nacogdoches, through the gorge 
of the Rocky Mountains, and thence to some point on the gulf 
where a good harbor may be found. We have learned from 
those who have traversed the mountains at the gorge, that a 
rail road could easily be constructed there; and that as soon as 
peace shall have been restored in Texas, the citizens of that 
state will anxiously aid any efforts on the part of the New Or- 
leans merchants, to form thus a direct intercourse with China. 
is not such a route as practicable as one by the isthmus of Pa- 
nama? Shall the merchants of New Orleans continue slumber- 
ing over the prospects which nature has indicated to them; 
which even cupidity suggests; and which require but the ener- 
gies of wealth and art to complete? 

This would be a glorious ramification of routes for New Or- 
leans. On the south we would have facilities of external com- 
inunication with every part of the world, by the Gulf of Mexico 
—by which our merchant vessels, steam ships or boats would 
affort a rapid and easy intercourse, foreign and domestic. On 
the east, we shall have a rail road to Nashville, thence to Rich- 
mond—which will be short of 1,300 miles, hence to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York—being about 1,600 miles; or 400 
less than any other route between New Orleans and New York; 
besides affording a rapid and constant communication at all 
times for trade and travel. Supposing, then, the locomotives 
to travel 20 miles an hour, travellers might pass between thoze 
cities in 80 hours; but including probable delays, in at least four 
days; so that in five days, one might traverse from one abut- 
ment state of the union to the other—from Maine to Louisiana. 

Northward of the city we have intercourse with one-third of 
the union, by the Mississippi and its tributary rivers; and west- 
ward, besides having a similar communication by the Missouri, 
White, Black, Arkansas and Red rivers, we grasp in prospect 
the almost certainty of having a rail road across the moontains 
to the Gulf of California: from which we can command the Pa- 
cifie ocean; send our steam ships thence to China, the East In- 
dies, Persia—to all Asia and the west of Afriea: and vastly out- 
strip the little queen of the ocean, enthroned on the north west 
of Europe. O that Texas belonged to the United States! 

Do we not perceive that England is making every effort to 
anticipate our rapid atrides to facilities and extension of com- 
merce with Asia? that she even meditates a steamboat naviga- 
tien by the Euphrates and Red Sea to the Eastern ocean? and 
that the potentates of Egypt, Turkey and Persia must play se- 
cond fiddle to her attempts? Shall the citizens of America 
slumber supinely, with such prospects before them, of forestal- 
ling the Asiatic markets—and of extending their commerce to 
every partofthe world? Can they not perceive their superior 
facilities of forming an intereourse with China; and that they 
might voyage a second time thither, before Englishmen could 
once, even by the Mediterranean? 

If the route across the isthmus of Panama deserves the atten- 
ion and support of the national government, doubly so must 
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this matter—being chiefly within the national domains and na- 
tional control, 


SMUGGLING—OR “FRAUDS ON THE REVENUE.” 
From the Boston Mercantile Journal, 
We commend to the attention of our readers, the following 


article on a subject of great importance to the mercantile por- 
tion of the community, and to our country at large. 


As extensive frauds upon the revenue have been recently de- 
tected in New York, and | regret to say, in this city also with- 
in no Very long Lime past, 1 seems Necessary thal some mea- 
sures should be adopted tu prevent the recurrence Of similar 
transactions; or Lo pula stop to the doings of men who may be 
unprincipled enough to be how engaged in such Vile allempts. 
i wish 1 was tredulous enough to believe—or rather that IT bad 
sufficient reason to place so igh a confidence in the Integrity 
of the mercantile Communily, as to think that any new regula- 
tion in regard to this subject Were uunecessary; bul while I 
cousider Uiat such men, occupying so bigh a rank for honorable 
and honest dealing, are discovered to be engaged tn such dis- 
honorable and dishonest acts, as Wave been engaged in them, 
I conceive that t cannot be accused of Loo great want of confi- 
dence in the integrity of my fellow citizens, when [ say that 
some Other regulations than now exist in regard to passing goods 
through the custom house throughout the country, should be 
devised and forthwith adopted. 

I judge uo honest man; but [ say that honest men should be 
protected from the villainy of rogues. Neither do 1 judge the | 
person Who may be detected as guilty of defrauding the revenue 
too hardly; ie is distiongrable, be is dishouest, vol only lowards 





the government that protects lim and lis property—but he ts | 
alike dishonorable and dishonest towards bis neighbor, to say 
nothing of the guiltof perjury that rests upou him. The mat | 
who detrauds the revenue of 10,000 dollars, or 8,000 dollars, 
(which as L understand was the *lorfeiture of the bond”? in one 
case), not only defiauds the government of that amount, but 
aisu his neighbor, inasmuch as he is hereby enabled to sell the 
merchandise that should have that amount of duty, the same 
amount less than his neighbor cau sell it, and yet make his 
protit: And this amount of injury doubles just as many umes 
as the amount of the same kind of merchandise im the country, 
doubles the amount simuggled—at least the result may be so, 
and is in fact so, just so far as the smuggler’s transactions al- 
fect the market value of the article. 

Now will the honest importer of any kind of merchandise, 
tamely submit to be thus imposed upon, and thus injured? | 
Will he suffer repeated instances of smuggling to be discovered 
and vet not manifest a marked and an open disapprobation of 
the crime? for crime it is;s—or will the manufacturer who is in- 
jured equally with the merchant, suffer repeated instances to 
be passed by, without uniting in an effort to prevent their sub- 
sequeut repetition? Then let no one refrain to speak epenly 
On this subject, or to talk of the instances that are known to 
have taken place. Smuggling is a crime of too deep a dye to be 
hushed up; tt effects too deep a wound upon the public morals 
to be unnoticed. Nor should the community suffer it to be 
covered over with doubts and uncertainty for the purpose of 
screening from indignation and punishment some one guilty of 
the deed, because he was once respected as an honest man, 
But let such men be exposed to the public odium, their traus- 
aclions made Kuown, and they themselves brought under the 
just punishment of the law. And let, too, some regulations be 
adupted by the revenue department to put @ sure stop to smug- 








gling of all kinds, and by every one; orif the establishment of 
such regulations be not within the power of that department, 
let the general government enact some law that shall accom- 
plish this end, and I do not suppose it will be found difficult to 
devise sOme measures to prevent almost the possibility of 
sinuggling. If the object cannot be reached in any other way, 
Jet a daw be enacted that no goods*shail be passed by the offi- 
cers of the customs, that are not accompanied by an invoice to 
which is attached the written certificate of the person selling 
the goods in the foreign country fiom which they came, signed 
under oath, that such invoice represents the true prices at 
which he sold the goods; and then lest there should be found in 
Other countries persons willing to participate in the fraud, and 
thus a double system of perjury be brought into practice, letan 
additional number of warehouses be provided, and an addition- 
al number of appraisers appointed, and let every package, with- 
out exception, be sent to the public stores, and there let such 
examination take place as to render deception impossible, be- 
fore they be delivered to the owner; and let no person com- 
plain of delay or trouble in such event. [It would be better for 
one to wait a month for his goods after they have arrived, and 
have them as cheap as his neighbor, than to have them at once 
on paying the duty, while another has them duty free. But no 
additional delay need take place, if a sufficient number of ap- 
praisers be appointed. Still, whatever trouble and inconve- 
nience to the merchant may arise, the adoption of some effi- 
cient regulations to prevent smuggling is plainly called for, and 
if congress will not voluntarily do it, the merchants of our 
large importing cities should petition government at least to 
cousider the subject. and Lam sure if the facts in the cases 
that have been discovered were before that body, as they ought 
to be, they will consider the subject and apply a remedy. The 
honest merchants must speak and act on this subject; they 














should say to the government—‘we contribute honestly to the 


a 


revenue in proportion to the merchandise we import, and we 
demand your protection against the deceitful robbery of the 
smuggler:?? and the smuggler should be made to understand, 
that he, equally with the counterfeiter and the ‘villain of a 
thousand crimes,’ is despised by every honest man. 

Fraud on the revenue. An impression prevails amongst 
many of our merchants that numerous frauds are committed in 
New York in the importation of foreign woollen goods, which 
operate greatly to the disadvantage of the trade of Philadelphia. 
Que gentieman has assured us, that be knows of a sale of 
cloths at the former city at 65 per cent. on the sterling cost, 
precisely similar to an invoice Which it cost hina 78 per Cent. to 
import. it there be any ground for this impression, We trust 
that it may be brought into the view of congress next winter 
and thoroughly investigated. It should also be ascertained 
Whether the same species of goods which are imported into 
Philadelphia under one name and are lable to a particular du- 
ly, are not by the constrvction of the laws allowed to be im- 
ported into New York under another name at a lower rate of 
duty. Such things we know have existed, and it can easily 
be seen how such a difference of Construction: may Operate to 
the prejudice of the trade of the city which pays the bighest 
duty. There are even disparities arising trom a difference be- 
tween the weights and measures of different cities, which 
throw the trade into the bands of one to the prejudice of 
another. Some years ago, major Roberdeau of the engineer 
corps, Who was euiployed by the government to visit the differ- 
ent custom houses for the purpose of compating the weights 
aud measures, assured us that the variations in some cases 
were as greal as several per ceut. Any one may perceive that 


(un advantage equal to this, under a strong competition, may 
| draw trade away from one place to another, and it is clearly 


tlie interest of the suflering party, to see the evil corrected. 
[Phil. Gazette. 
NEW YORK COURT OF SESSION, 
Before the recorder, aldermen Varian and Lovett, 
JOB HASKELL US. CONNER. 

This was a curious case. Mr. Conner and Mr. Haskell are 
coal measurers, and the latter charged the former with an as- 
sault and battery by spitting at him. 

Mr. Haskell testified, that a short time since there was a dis- 
pute between himself and Mr. Conner relative to the measur- 
ing of some coal for a pedlar; and when the pedlar decided that 
Job was to measure the coal, that then Job said, *‘didn’t I tell 
you so you dirty puppy???” Upon this Conner said, **Who do 
you calla dirly puppy, you d d skunk? Conner then spit at 
him, and said, “ff youll take that, you’ll take a sheep;”? upon 
which Job spit back again, and further this deponent said not. 

Mr. Dunkell testified that he was present at the spitting 
match; Mr. Haskell and Mr. Couner were disputing warmly 
about monopulies and measuring coal, and the rich against the 
poor. It appears that besides the regular coal measuring, there 
is Whatis called *‘extra measuring;’’ this latter consists of mea- 
suring coal for the pedlars’ carts, and grocers, and the sixteen 
regularly appointed measurers agreed to divide this measuring 
in the following way: each man was to take a day in his turn 
to do it, and at the end of the month they were to divide the 
proceeds equally. But, said this witness, Jub said that this was 
a monopoly. 

Rec.—Then all society must be a monopoly at this rate. 

Wit.—And Job formed a party of his own, consisting of Ma- 
hany, MacCully, two others and himself, and broke off from the 
old party and their agreements, and-raised the cry of the rich 
against the poor. He did this because he, and Mahany, and 
MacCully, knew most all the pedlars and grocers, and so he 
thought by forming a party with them they could monopolize 
all the measuring themselves. Job and his four wanted to take 
what sixteen men should have. 

Ree.—Then he was forming a monopoly while he was railing 
against one. 

Wit.—To be sure he was. 

Ree.— Which party did you belong to? 

Wit.—I belongea to the same party as he did before he form- 
ed the new party, and they left me out of the branch monopoly 
business. And Job was down on Pike slip the day of the spit- 
ting, and Mr Conner said to him, ** You’ve raised the standard, 
I hear, of the poor against the rich.?? “ We have,” says Job.— 
‘Why, then,’”? says Conner, ‘‘did you leave Dunkell out, for 
he’s gota wife and six children.”? And then they abused one 
another: Job said to Connor, **You d——d mean ditty puppy, 
didn’t [ tell you so??? and then they spit at one another. 

Ree.— Which spit first? 

Wit. —Can’t say. 

Ree.—Did you hear Conner eall Job a skunk? 

Wit.—Can’t say I did. 

Ree.—Does Conner chew tobacco? 

Wit.—No, sir. 

Ree.—Does Job chew tobacco? 

Wit.—Betieve he does. 

Ree.—(To Joel G. Seaver, counsel for Job Haskell.) Then, 
Mr Seaver, the question may turn upon a point of law how far 
aman is justified in spitting back tobacco juice upon another 
man, who only spit clean spittie upon him, without the admix- 
ture of tobacco juice. 

Jounsel—If the court please, I believe it will be found that 
the plaintiff, my client, only spit back upon the person of the 
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defendant the spittle which had been spit in his (the plaintiff, 
my client’s) mouth, and there can be no doubt, if it please your 
honor and this honorable court, that spitting, in the eye of the 
law, is an assault and battery. 

Rec.—Oh, certainly, spitting in the mouth or eye of any man, 
is in the eye of ihe law, an assault and battery. 

Mr. Macneven deposed that he heard Mr. Haskell and Mr. 
Conner at high words about monopolies, and rich against the 
poor. Mr. Conner called him a skunk, and Mr. Haskell said, 
**I told you so, you d——d dirty puppy.”’ [turned round and 
felt the sparkles on the side of my cheek, and then I saw Job 
spitting into Mr. Conner’s mouth. 

Mr. Hull testified that he didn’t see the spitting, but he heard 
the report. Mr. Conner said, “If you'll take that you’ll take a 
sheep;’”? and Job called him a d——d liar. 

Here the evidence closed. 

The recorder observed that it was a very ridiculous case; first 
they quarrel—then raise the ery of the rich again-t the poor; 
while all knew that we were dependent on each other; they 
then use language unbecoming American citizens, and spit in 
one another’s faces; they then go before the grand jury, who 
throw out the bill, and then two days afterwarde find one; the 
time of this court is taken up, when they are mutually culpable 
and blameable, and ought both to be found guilty. 

The jury went out to consult on this important matter, and 
ultimately returned a verdict of not guilty. [ Transcript. 

(‘This Mr. Haskell is a great—ro.itician, in New York. ]} 

—— 8 © Ore 
“THE HUMBUG.” 

The following appeared in the “Globe” a few weeks after the 
Seer) of the famous gold bill. According to this, we must now 
e ali travelling upon gold. 

**Happily the greatest supply of gold will go to the west. The 
emigrants removing to that great region, will all carry gold in 
preference to either silver or paper. The land offices will be- 
come receptacles and reservoirs of gold, whence it will be distri- 
buted by the government disbursements through the military, 
the surveying and the Indian departments; and woe to the offi- 
cer, who having received gold from the government, shall pre- 
sume, or dare to offer paper to the soldiers or citizens. Thena 

reat stream of gold will flow up the Mississippi from New Or- 
eans, and diffuse itself all over the great west. Nearly all the 
gold coinage of the new world will come to the United States; 
forall the coinage of the nev’ governments of Mexico and South 
America, being the coinage of rebel provinces, cannot go to Old 
Spain or any of her dependencies, and therefore will come to 
the United States as its natural and best market. This will fill 
the west with doubloons and half-joes; and in eight or nine months 
from this tine, every substantial citizen will have a long silken 
purse, of fine open net work, through the interstices of which 
the yellow gold will shine and glitter. Then travellers will be 
free from the pestilence of ragged, filthy and counterfeit notes. 
Every substantial man, and every substantial man’s wife and 
daughter, will travel upon gold. The satelites of the bank alone, 
to show their subjection to their liege monarch, will repine at 
the loss of the paper.’’ 

The following from the ‘Cincinnati Gazette” shews ‘‘the way 
that it works:”’ 

All the financial schemes of the government appear to be 
against the working class of the community, and tend to the 
curtailment of the small pittance of their earnings, which are to 
support large families of children and dependants. 

Aa instance of the manner of paying debts contracted by the 
government, came under our observation on Tuesday last. We 
were shewn a check for three dollars 12} cents, drawn by the su- 

endant of the national road, near Indianopolis,on the Com- 
mercial bank of Cincinnati, in favor of one of the laborers on the 
voad. It is thus that the honest industrious man, is cheated 
out of part of bis wages. He must either make a trip of three 
or four days, to this city, to cash a few checks of fifteen or 
twenty dollars, thus losing a large part of his time; or else dis- 


. pose of them to the merchants and shavers in the neighborhood 


of his employ, at a considerable discount from the full value of 
them. 

These are the “Benton drops,’’ that were to flow so abun- 
dantly down the Mississippi valley, and the interior territory. 
In lieu of the United States paper, which is at par in all paris 
of the country, the honest day laborer is paid with checks on 
distant local banks. 

From the New York Star. The keeper of one of our princi- 
pal hotels, sent on Saturday a $100 note to one of our pet banks 
for silver, but was refused it, only $10 being given and $90 in 
gold. He then sent the gold to a broker who charged halt per 
cent. to exchange it for half dollars. 

The cashier of our Albany regency bank was shortly after told 
the circumstance, when he said, ‘‘I have seen Campbell P. 
White to-day, and he will write to the secretary of the treasury, 
and we shall now coin change, 1 admit we have neglected it. 
My table is literally loaded with applications from the country 
banks for change.’’ Truly we are governed by wise heads. 
First pass a law to depreciate the silver and drive it out of the 
country, and then another to take from us the only substitute, 
small notes. Both were intended to gull the poor, and dearly 


will they pay for the whistle. 
The regency never intended te abandon the issue of small 
notes, and what a fine excuse they will have next winter to re- 











peal the law, that “they are very sorry to say change is scarce, 
and it cannot be coined in time to supply the wants of the poor, 
for whose distresses and inconvenience they feel the greatest 
solicitude.’? How very loving they are to the poor when they 
want their votes, and having obtained them by the passage of 
the law, they expect to get them again by its repeal. The re- 
gency are certamly in a fair way to discover a moving power 
eguivalent to perpetual motion. 

fiG-There is a great abundance of change. Every man in 
Baltimore, having city notes, obtains just as much of it as he 
pleases to have. And a bank that would refuse to give it in 
exchange, would soon be sent into ‘*Coventry,”? by unanimous 
consent. Itis only the speculators on the poor—the ‘‘rag-barons’? 
and paper-money manufacturers, that thus misuse.and tax the 
people. They intend to bring about a reissue of small notes, as 
we shall see. The banks have sacrificed enough for—effect! and 
will insist upon a return to “filthy dowlass,”’ that they may be 
requited, in gorging the public with their abominable little notes, 

As to the gold—that we were to travel on, we have not re- 
ceived a single piece of it for six months. A while ago, the 
“Globe”? published the operations of the mint weekly—then 
monthly, and, as we believe, has, at present, ceased to publish, 
atall! At first the coinage was tolerably large—because the 
bill gave an additional value to the old gold coins—but these 
being exhausted, it is a very slim affair, though means are used 
still to “keep the humbug a-going,’’ by importing gold, on pub- 
lic account, 


MR. VAN BUREN’S VOTE. 
From the Baltimore Chronicle. 

‘In the convention which assembled in 1821, to form a new 
constitution for this state, general Erastus Root, a republican 
of the old school, moved to allow every white man of the age 
of 21 years and upwards, tbe right to vote at all elections. On 
a motion to strike out the word whife and allow the blacks to 
vole, it was carried in the affirmative, Mr. Van Buren voting 
to strike out the word white. The following is the vote— 

“The following are the yeas and nays on the question for 
striking out the word ‘white.’ 

‘*Ayes—Messrs. Bacon, Baker, Barlow, Beewith, Brinker- 
noff, Brooks, Buel, Burroughs, Caver, R. Clark, Collins, Cram- 
mer, Davy, Dodge, Duer, Eastward, Edward, Ferris, Fish, 
Hadock, Hooe, Hogeboom, Hunting, Huntington, Jones, Jay, 
Kent, King, Moore, Munro, Nelson, Park, Paulding, Pitcher, 
Platt, Rheeve, Rhineford, Richards, Reteburg, Sanders, N. 
Sanford, Seamen, Steele, D. Sutherland, Swift, Sylvester, 
Tallmage, Tuttle, VAN BUREN, Van Ness, J. R. Van Ren- 
selacr, Van Vechten, Ward, A. Webster, Wendover, Wheaton, 
E. Williams, Woodward, Wooster, Yates—63. 


‘“Noes—Messrs. Bowman, Breese, Briggs, Carpenter, Case, 
Child, D. Clark, Clyde, Dyckman, Dubois, Farlie, Howe, 
Humphrey, Hunt, Hord, Knowls, Lansing, Lawrence, Lefferts, 
A. Livingston, McCall, Millikin, Pike, Porter, Prince, Pum- 
pelly, Radcliff, Root, Ross, Russel, Sage, Sandford, Schenck, 
Seeley, Sharpe, Sheldon, J. Smith, R. Smith, Spencer, Stark- 
weather, J. Sutherland, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Townley, Tripp, 
My Horne, Verbryck, E. Webster, Wheeler, Woods, Young— 
56.7? 

[The editor of the “Chronicle” has the volume containing 
the votes and proceedings of the convention. It has been re- 
ferred to by him—and we also have seen it, and the result is 
found to be as originally stated, in the ‘*‘New York Evening 
Star.”? Those marked in italics, of the nays, were specially of 
the old **democratic”’ school.]} 
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PRESENTATION OF THE VASE TO MR. WEBSTER. 
From the Boston Atlas. 

The public announcement that a vase was to be presented to 
Mr. Webster at the Odeon last evening by the citizens of Bos- 
ton, filled at an early hour the floor and galleries of that build- 
ing with one of the largest and most respectable assemblages 
that we ever witnessed. So immense was the crowd, that 
hundreds were obliged to go away disappointed, while a vast 
multitude thronged the neighboring streets. The first row of 
boxes in the interior was appropriated to the ladies, and was 
filled to the ceiling. The two upper rows and the floors were 
crowded with citizens, while the stage was principally occu- 
pied by the invited guests, the members of the legislature and 
committee of arrangements. A platform elevated some feet 
above the stage sustaining a sofa and a table, bearing a vase co- 
vered with the striped flag of the union, was appropriated for 
the chairman of the committee, and for the speakers on the oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Jellison, the chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
briefly explained the nature of the occasion and the object of 
the gift. The covering was then withdrawn from the vase, and 
it was presented to the inspection of the assembly. Itisa 
beautiful piece of workmanship, and highly creditable to the 
artist, Mr. J. B. Jones. It is modelled after the celebrated 
Warwick vase, and composed of pure silver, handsomely em- 
bosged, and bearing the inscription: 

PRESENTED TO 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 
THE DEFENDER OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
By the citizens of Boston: 
Oct. 12, 1835, 
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The honorable Francis C. Gray, the organ of the committee | 
on the occasion, accompanied the tender of the gift, with an 

appropriate address. He stated, that it was offered as a proof 

of the high estimate, in which the public services of Mr. Web- 

ster were held by the citizens of Boston. ‘**We are no man- 

worshippers in Massachusetts,’’ said Mr. Gray—‘‘but revering 

as we do the constitution of the country and the union of the 

country, we do not deem it unsuitable to offer an humble indi- 

cation of our gratitude, to the man, who has proved himself so 

able and so zealous to defend them.’’ 


Mr. Gray’s allusions to the noble stand taken by Mr. Web- 
ster on many occasions in defence of our constitutional liber- 
ties were responded to with acclamations by the vast audience 
assembled, and when he spoke of his position before the coun- 
try as the candidate for the highest office in the gift of the peo- 
ple, supported and favored by s0 many of the good and patriotic 
in all quarters of our republic—the walls of the building re- 
sounded with the enthusiastic cheers of the assembly. 


Mr. Webster acknowledged with gratitude the testimonial of 
their favor which his fellow-citizens had offered him. Aftera 
few preliminary observations, be alluded to the public relations 
in which he stood to the doners of the vase, and the common 
relations to the constitution under which we live. He spoke 
of the dangers which threaten the constitution from sectional 
jealousies—local prejudices—and party strife; from the usurpa- 
tion of undelegated power by any branch of the government, 
and particularly from its absorption and concentration in the 
chief executive of the union. He dilated with fervent and 
manly eloquence on this last peril; and on the system which 
had been for so many years so successfully pursued, expressly 
tending to vest in the president, alone, all the influence and au- 
thority of the government. He spoke of the power of removal; 
and repeated with eloquent distinctness the opinion which he 
last winter established so conclusively on the floor of the se- 
nate, that the power of removal does not belong to the presi- 
dent—but that it is naturally incident to the power of appoint- 
ment—and is consequently shared with the senate. Ile spoke 
of the system of spoils—of the distribution of offices as partisan 
rewards—and intimated that a government sustained by such a 
system vould only be considered as encamped upon the coun- 
try. 

He said that his opinions on all constitutional questions were 
known; that he wished them to be known; that he had no views 
which he desired to conceal. To those opinions he pledged his 
faithful adherence. He was bound—restricted—hedged in— 
committed. He was committed to the constitution—committed 
to the states—that their rights should not be infringed by the 
general government; to the general government that its rights 
should not be infringed by the states. He was committed to 
the restraint of executive power—to the reduction of executive 
patronage, He was committed to the union of these states— 
from a principle and feeling founded in an expanded attach- 
ment, and shrinking from every thing that had a tendency to nar- 
row and confine that attachment. It knew no local bounds— 
no sectional partialities or jealousies. To the principles which 
he had maintained hé pledged an eternal fidelity; for he believ- 
ed them to be conservative of our government and its institu- 
tions. He should never abandon them; and he conjured all 
who heard him—if he ever faltered or failed in their support, to 
brand him as a recreant to the cause of civil liberty—and to 
follow onward—straight onward—in the path which their duty 
to the constitution and the union pointed out to them. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF THE THAMES. 

The friends of general Harrison, in the city of New York, ce- 
lebrated, on the 5th instant, the anniversary of the battle of the 
Thames. The Evening Star gives the following account of the 
festival: 

THe Harrison DINNER. The dinner in honor of general 
William Henry Hartison, took place yesterday at Niblo’s gar- 
den, according to previous arrangement. It was, as we said it 
would be, an assemblage of plain, respectable citizens, of the 
democratic Jefferson school of politics, brought together to do 
honor to a mar, whose services to his country, though vaunted 
to the skies in the gloomy period of the war, when their im- 
portance wae so sensibly felt, have since been passed over with 
cold and almost silent neglect. [t was not the incense of ser- 
vile sycophancy, offered up to aristocratic wealth and power, 
but a long-delayed debt paid to a war-wagn veteran. We are 
glad to see the spoutaneous homage of a grateful people to- 
wards a retired and unobtrusive citizen, who had no personal 
power—no wealth nor court favoritism to prop him up or create 
around him a fictitious splendor; nothing but his spotless and 
honored name. 


There were about three hundred persons collected. The 
great saloon at Niblo’s was spread out with four long tables, 
most sumptuously provided with every delicacy of the season. 
At the rear was the cross table, overhung tastefully by the dra- 
pery of the star spangled banner, in gorgeous ample folds, to- 
gether with the ensigns ef France, England, [reland, &c. anda 
purple banner in form of a scroll, with the names of all the dif- 
ferent states of the union. At the centre of this table, which 
was somewhat elevated above the rest, sat the president, ge- 
neral Robert Bogardus, and on either side of him the guests 
from different states, and the delegates sent to this dinner from 
the several counties of this state. 
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The vice presidents presided at the extremities of the long 
tables. Niblo’s fine military band were stationed in the gallery. 
We never saw more heartfeltenthusiasm manifested, and there 
was scarcely a toast, a sentiment or remark, that did not con- 
tain some warm eulogium on the character and services of ge- 
neral Harrison. We shall give them at length, if possible, to- 
morrow. In the course of the regular toasts being given, which 
were all followed by loud and repeated cheering and appropri- 
ate airs, the cry for Willis Hall, esq. was so loud and deep and 
universal, that this gentleman was compelled to come forward 
and address the company. His speech was a splendid effort of 
extemporaneous eloquence, and we shall procure it for publi- 
cation if possible. A letter was read by alderman Stilwell, as 
chairman of the committee of arrangements, from genera) Har- 
rison, full of noble and patriotic sentiments, and regretting his 
inability to attend the festival. It was received with tumultu- 
ous applause. The official letter of general Harrison, on the 
battle of the Thames, was read by Mr. Blake, and produced a 
most powerful effect. Judge Griffin, of the senate, gave an ac- 
count of the battle, in which he was himself engaged. The 
first vice president, Guilian C. Verplanck, esq. when called 
upon for a toast, prefaced it with some feeling and eloquent re- 
marks, which were cordially responded to by all the company. 
Prefatory remarks were also made by the other vice presidents 
on giving their respective toasts. 

In the early part of the evening, depntations were respective- 
ly sent to and received from the democratic association of native 
citizens, who were celebrating the victory of the Thames at 
Euterpean hall. The gentleman who headed the deputation 
from that company, made an excellent speech, in which the al- 
lusions to the rights of native citizens was most warmly re- 
sponded to. Towards the close of the evening, the democratic 
association marched upin a body. and were received by the 
company with a most cordial welcome. The number at their 
dinner amounted to between two and three hundred, and, as 
the great object of their celebration, so far as regards the demo- 
cratic principles they support, was the same as that of the com- 
pany at Niblo’s, the whole may justly be set down to the ac- 
count of the hero of the Thames, general W. H. Harrison. The 
company at the saloon retired at an early hour, and we were 
glad to see, that notwithstanding the abundance of excellent 
viands and wines, provided by that accomplished caterer, Niblo, 
there was no excess or indiscretion on the partof any individu- 
al of the party, but on the contrary, the greatest degree of pro- 
priety, decorum and moderation. 

This festival will long be remembered, and its effects on the 
political aspect of the conntry in the north and west will, we 
feel persuaded, be of the most salutary character in giving a 
wholesome direction to public opinion, 


ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS. 
From the same. 

The great saloon at Niblo’s was spread out with four long ta- 
bles, sumptuously provided with every delicacy of the season, 
At the rear was a cross table, overhung tastefully with the dra- 
pery of the star spangled banner, in gorgeous ample folds, toge- 
ther with the ensigns of different nations, &c. and a purple 
banner in the form of a scroll, with the names of the different 
states of the union. The saloon was splendidly lighted up, and 
a full and effective military band of music was stationed im the 
gallery. In front of the garden was a large transparency, re- 
presenting general Harrison leading the charge against the Bri- 
tish and Indians, at the battle of the Thames. At the centre 
table, which was somewhat elevated above the rest, sat the 
president, general Robert Bogardus, an officer of the late war, 
and on either side of him the guests, and a delegation from Al- 
bany and other counties of the state. The president was as- 
sisted by the following vice presidents, stationed at the differ- 
ent tables: 


Guilian C. Verplanck, 1st vice president. 


Col. Cornelius Harsen, 2d do. 
Alerander Hamilton, 3d do. 
Otis Loomer, 4th do. 
Col. Clarkson Crolius, 5th do. 
Dr. P. S. Townsend, 6th do. 
Thomas C. Pinckney, 7th do. 
Jedediah B. Leister, 8th do. 


The company sat down at5 P. M. and, after the cloth was re- 
moved, the following toasts were announced from the chair: 

1. The battle af the Thames—Projected with consummate mi- 
litary skill, executed with unrivalled valor, first in the series of 
splendid victories in the war of 1812, it saved the infant west 
from savage massacre, and bore back the tide of war upon the 
enemy. [ Harrison’s March. 

After this toast, the official report of the victory of the 5th of 
October, 1813, was read with great applause. 

2. General William Henry Harrison—The hero of 'Tippeca- 
noe, Fort Meigs and the Thames—the statesman, the patriot 
and civilian. His youth was devoted to the service of his coun- 
try, his manhood was spent in her councils, and now, in vigor- 
ous maturity, he cultivates in peace the soil he had protected 
in war. [{ Hail to the chief. 

After this toast, judge Griffin, one of the senators of the west- 
ern part of this state, who had served as a volunteer under ge- 
neral Harrison, in the campaign of 1813, in command of a corps 


of cavalry from New York, rose and addressed the persons pre- 
sent. 








3. The presidency of the United States—The office reflects the 
rays of the people upon the man of their choice, and renders 
him more ijlustrious than kings. 

Among the other toasts were the following: 

The memory of George Washington—The brave, the wise, 
the good; supreme in war, in council and in peace—who, when 
he bad won all, renounced all. 

The senate of the United States—The representation of the 
slaies, as essential to liberty as the representation of the people, 

The judiciary of the United States—An equal and co-ordinate 
branch of the government; it bas neither sword, nor porse, nor 
patronage; its weakness is its strength; the people will defend 
tt, because it defends them. 

_The memory of Oliver H. Perry—The friend of Harrison, and 
his companion in arms: in peace, the kindest of friends—in war, 
the bravest of heroes. 

The memory of Isaac Shelby—Who at an advanced age, vo- 
Junteered his services to bis country, and placed hinrsell under 
the command of the gallant Harrison, displaying the same un- 
daunted courage at the battle of the Thames, which thirty- 
three years before, had achieved the victory of King’s Moun- 
tain. 

The following letter from general Harrison to the committee 
was read, and received with great applause: 

Cincinnati, 24th September, 1835. 

GENTLEMEN: I arrived in this city late last night, from an ex- 
cursion to the shores of Lake Erie, to witness the commence- 
ment of an important work of internal improvement, and this 
morning your letter of the Llth instant was delivered to me. I 
assure you, gentlemen, that I duly appreciate the distinguished 
honor which the citizens of New York confer upon me by the 
invitation, of which you are the organ, to attend their celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the battle of the Thames, and I great- 
ly regret that itis notin my power to acceptit. If there were 
no other obstacles, (and there are others), the shortness of the 
time between this and the day of celebrauion, would not permit 
me to make the necessary preparations, and afterwards accom- 
plish the journey in season. { must rely upon you, therefore, 
to make for me a suitable apology to the citizens of your patri- 
otic city, for being obliged to decline the intended honor, so far 
as it regards my personal attendance. Enough of honor, how- 
ever, remains to me, from the circumstance of your having se- 
lected this victory to honor, from many others of trancendant 
glory to our country, in the achievement of which it was not 
my good fortune to participate. Without referring to the rela- 
tive merits of this victory, either in relation to its effects upon 
the public interest, or as an exhibition of mere military arrange- 
ment and courage, there is one view in which it may be consi- 
dered, which gives it claims to the attention of the statesmen 
as well as to the people of the United States. Those who gain- 
ed it were not soldiers by profession, but volunteers from the 
mass of the inhabitants, in which every occupation, art and 
calling, had its full representation. How torcibly does this eir- 
cumstance remind us of that glorious epoch of the most glori- 
ous of the ancient republics, in whieli every citizen was a sol- 
dier, and every soldier well understood and faithfully perform- 
ed all the duties and obligations of the citizen. ‘This was the 
true source of Roman glory—the real palladium of Roman 
liberty. How could an army of slaves, however trained, how- 
ever ably commanded, subdue a nation of disciplined freemen? 
By what arts conld men be cheated of their liberties, who never 
for a moment entrusted to others the performance of duties ap- 
pertaining to themselves, and who never failed to call to a rigid 
account the temporary agents of their anthority? 

In compliance with custom, gentleman, L would offer vou a 
frentiment for your celebration, but as [ have none at this mo- 
ment at my command, which would be appropriate, L must be 
content with presenting to you aname. It is however, a name 
endeared to every American bosom, and cannot fail to produce 
reminiscences of sentiments the most important to our institu- 
tions. A name that has designated a character feriile in all the 
qualifications which adorn the stations in which he was placed, 
and which, if delineated by talents adequate to the task, would 
exhibit a page of moral beauty not surpassed by the far-famed 
narratives of the Cheronean biographer. Like them, it would 
contribute to plant the seeds of virtue and patriotism in the 
youthful bosom. Like them, kindle the devotion of the doubt- 
ing and wavering statesman, and add even a new impulse to 
youthful chivalry itself. 

I request of you, gentlemen, a libation to the memory of Isaac 
Shelby. 

To yourselves, gentlemen, permit me to offer my most grate- 
ful acknowledgements for the kind feelings which you have 
been pleased to express forme. I am indeed proud of the ap- 
probation of men long distinguished for their devotion to repub- 
lican principles. From your fellow citizen, 

W. H. HARRISON. 





a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

By William Henry Harrison, major general in the service of 
the United States, commander-in-chief of the north western 
army, and Oliver Hazard Perry, captain in the navy, and com- 
manding the fleet of the United States, on Lake Erie. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, by the combined operations of the land and naval 
forces under our command, those of the enemy within the 
upper district of Upper Canada have been captured or destroy- 


ed, and the said district is now in the quiet possession of our: 
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troops; it becomes necessary to provide for its government, 
Therefore we do proclaim and make known, that the rights 
and privileges of the inhabitants, and the laws and customs of 
the country, as they existed or were in force at the period of 
our arrival, shall continue to prevail. 

All magistrates and other civil officers are to resume the ex- 
ercise Of their functions; previously taking an oath to be faith- 
ful to the government of the United States, as long as they shall 
be in possession of the country. The authority of all militia 
commissions is suspended in said district, and the officers re- 
quiring to give their parole, in such way as the officer, who 
nay be appointed by the commanding general to administer 
the government, shall direct. 

The inhabitants of said district are promised protection to 
their persons and property, with the exception of those cases 
embraced by the proclamation of general Proctor, of the — ult. 
which is declared to be in force; and the powers therein as- 
stined transferred to the officer appointed to administer the 
governinent. 

Given under our hands and seals, at Sandwich, this 17th 
October, 1813. (Signed) WM. H. HARRISON. 

OLIVER H. PERRY. 


From the Cincinnati Whig. 

Mr. Eprror: The newspaper at Georgetown, Kentucky, in 
the vicinity of the residence of colonel Richard M: Johnson, 
having lately attacked the military character of general Har- 
rison, | beg you to publish the following extract of a letter 
from colonel! Richard M. Johnson himself, to general Harrison, 
dated **Lower Sandusky July 4th, 1813’°—whiech may be found 
at page 310 of McAffee’s history of the late war. 

“To be ready to move with you, to Detroit and Canada, 
against the enemies of onr country, is the first wish of our 
hearts. ‘Two great objects induced us to come—first to be at 
the regaining of our own territory and Detroit, and at the 
taking of Malden—and secondly to serve under an officer in 
whom we have confidence. We could not have engaged in the 
service without such a prospect, when we recollect what dis- 
asters have attended us for want of good generals. We did 
not want to serve under cowards, drunkards, old grannies, 


nor traitors, but under one who has proved himself to be prudent, 
wise and brave.”? 


From the Kentucky Reporter. 
Messrs. Finnett & Wickuirre: You will observe that the 


| following letter is addressed to Mr. Bradford, but as your paper 


will be published on next Wednesday, and the Gazette not 
until the following Saturday, [ take the liberty of requesting 
that you will insert it in your paper. By so doing will much 
oblige a subscriber. Your obedient servant, 


Rh. C. HARRISON, jr. 
September 27, 1835, 


Mr. Braprorp: I see from your paper of the 29th ultimo, 
that some of the friends of colonel Johnson had a meeting in 
Franktort on the 17th of August, and detérmined to celebrate 
the victory of the Thames, on the fifth of October next. In 
the proceedings of this meeting, | observe the following resolu- 
tion: 

** Resolved, That on the fifth of October next we will heartily 
unite in duly celebrating the ever memorable victory of the 
Thames, achieved on the fifth of October, 1813, and that in 
consideration that col. Richard M. Johnson was the hero of that 
achievement, the committee of invitation be instructed to in- 
vite him personaily to attend as chief gnest.?? 

This meeting appointed a committee of arrangements for the 
purpose of carrying their resolutions into effect, and they have 
done me the honor of appointing me one of that committee. [ 
knew nothing of this meeting, sir, until | saw its proceed- 
ings published in your paper. [ am in retirement, and have 
no desire to obtrude my name upon the public. But as the 
meeting at Frankfort thought proper to appoint me one of their 
committee of arrangements, [ am under the necessity of re- 
maining silent and of permitting opinions to be attributed to me 
which [ do not entertain, or of addressing you this letter. I 
have no doubt but that col. Johnson, as the commander of a 
regiment, acted very gallantly at the battle of the Thames. 
This isan honor, which T believe has never been denied to 
him. Gen. Harrison was the commander at the battle of the 
Thames, and I believe that he is entitled to more credit for the 
victory than any other individual. From the official doen- 
mente, and from all the information which I have been able to 
collect, | believe that col. Johnson had no part whatever in 
forming the arrangements and plans of the battle; but I believe 
they were all formed by general Harrison. If general Harrison 
felt himself incompetent to form the arrangements for the 
battle, it seems to me to he very extraordinary that he should 
have passed by governor Shelby, a man who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself during our revolutionary conflict, and other 
officers high in command, and have gone to a subordinate who 
I presume had never seen an army before in bis life. Itis not 
my object, sir, to enter into any argument upon this subject. 
That has been done with great ability. and | believe entirely to 
the satisfaction of the public, by general Harrison himself, 
My objectis simply to state my opinions. It is true thatin 


the political contest, which has just terminated, gen. Harrison 
and myself have been upon different sides. 


But this is no 
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reason why [I should deny to a soldier and a patriot credit to 
which I believe he is justly entitled, and which so far as I 
kuow has never been withbeld from him until within a year 
past. I have been as you very well know, a friend to the 
present administration, and to prevent all possibility of impro- 
per motives being attributed to me, f will state that I am still 
friendly to it. 

It may not be out of place sir, to remark that in our late po- 
litical contest, [ was influenced by a regard to principle alone. 
I shall hereafter be governed by the same regard to principle, 
which has directed my conduct hitherto. As a very humble 
individual, my object has not been the elevation of particular 
men to power, but it has been the promowuon of the happiness 
and welfare of my country. I must decline acting as one of 
the committee of arrangements at Frankfort on the fifth of 
October. I cannot sir, merely for the purpose of gratifying the 
vanity, or of promoting the political views of any man, agree to 
have the remotest agency in doing an act which I believe to be 
founded on the greatest injustice, and which is calenlated to 
wound the feelings of one of the purest patriots in the nation. 
Your obedient servant, R. C. HARRISON, jr. 

September 27, 1835. 

The following letter was from the gallant and venerated go- 
vernor Shelby, who bore a distinguished partin the campaign: 


the 2d of October, and continued the pursuit, (often in a run), 
until the evening of the 5th, when the enemy was overtaken. 
During the whole of this long and arduous pursuit, no man 
could make greater exertions or use more vigilance than gen. 
Harrison did, to overtake Proctor, whilst the skill and promp- 
titude with which he arranged the troops for battle, and 
the distinguished zeal and bravery he evinced during its con- 
tinuance, merited and received my highest approbation. 


‘In short, sir, from the time I joined general Harrison to the | readers who were present well know that po language we can 
moment of our separation, | believe that no commander ever | 


did or could make greater exertions to effect the great object of 
the campaign. ILadmired his plans and thought them executed 
with great energy, particularly his order of battle, and arrange- 
ments for landing on the Canada shore, were calculated to 
inspire every officer and man with a confidence that we could 
not be defeated by any thing like our own number. 

“Until after [ had served the campaign of 1813, 1 was not 
aware of the difficulties general Harrison had to encounter as 
commander of the north westeru army. | have since often 
said, and still believe, thatthe duties assigned to him on that 
occasion, were more arduous and difficult to accomplish, than I 
had ever known confided to any commander; and with respect to 
the zeal and fideluy with which he executed that high and 
important trust, there are thousands in Kentucky, as well as 
myrelf, who believed it could not have been committed to bet- 
ter handa. 

“With sentiments of the most sincere regard and esteem, 
I have the honor to be, with great respect. Your obedient 
servant, “ISAAC SHELBY.’ 


Letter from col. J. T. Johnson, (brother of R. M. Johnson), a 
volunteer aid-de-camp to gen. HMuarrison. 
*“*TTead quarters, May 18, 1813. 

DEAR GENERAL: In taking leave of vou, permit me, in this 
way, to express my grateful acknowledgments for the honor 
you have conferred upon me. Language is to feeble to portray 
my feelings on the present occasion. Were I placed ina dif- 
ferent situation, as it respects my home concerns, I should 
be among the last to leave our army until the termination of 
the war. But blessed as [am with an amiable wife and tender 
infant, my inclination and duty imperionsly demand of me to 
return to them. Should another occasion offer in the course 
of a few months, wherein [ could afford any aid, and to remain 
but a short time, [ should be happy to embrace it. With pain- 
ful sensation have [ witnessed the wounding of your fcelings 
by the secretary of war. So much have [ the interest of my 
country at heart, so highly do [ value your military judgement, 
and so awfully do I reflect upou the consequences flowing 
from the appointment of an officer incompetent to command 
the north western army, if you were to resign, that I must con- 
jure you not to think of leaving us at this perilous crisis. The 
united voice of the whole western country resounds your well 
earned fame; their hopes and prospects are centered on you, 
and although your feelings are injured by some of the heads of 
department, I trust you will disregard it and continue to act 
according to the wishes of your countrymen. 

May heaven continue to bless you with victory, health and 
prosperity, and may she shower down her choicest gift upon 
you. With sentiments of the highest respect and esteem, I 
have the honor to be your friend, 

JOHN T. JOHNSON, V. 4. D. camp. 
THE BATTLE OF THE THAMES. 
From ithe New York Evening Post. 

The dinner in honor of colonel Ricuarp M. Jounson, given 
at Tammany Hall yesterday, was very numerously attended, 
and was, in every respect, a gratifying tribute from the demo- 
cracy of this city. The company, comprising more than three 
hundred democrats besides several invited guests of distinetion, 
sat down to a very plentiful and excellent repast about six 
o’eclock. The ceiling of the spacious apartment was decorated 
with the striped bunting of our national banner, taetefally ar- 


/and Jong continued thunders of applause. 
“The army was on its march by sunrise on the morning of | 
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ranged in festoons, and the walls were hung with siutable de- 
mocratic emblems, and with portraits of those who, in council 
and the field, have contributed to add permanence to these free 
insittutions which are the pride and wouderof the world, The 
honorable Cornelius W. Lawrence presided, assisted by Garret 
Gilbert, David Bryson, Dr. Philip E Milledoler, Wiiliam 8S. 
Coe, James Conner, Gerardus Boyce, e-quires, as vice presi- 
dents. ‘Ibe regular toasts breathed the true spirtt of democratic 
docthine, and were received with the most energetic accliama- 
tions of according enthusiasm. On the toast in honor of the 
hero of the Thames being announced, a letter trom colonel 
Johnson, acknowledging the invitation of the citizers to him to 
be present at the celebration, was read in a loud and clear 
voice by the mayor, and was listened to throughout with all 
that attention and respect which was due alike to the services 
of the writer, and the democratic sentunents with which bis 
communication was replete. A numberof the regular toasts 
contained the most pointed allusions to the monopoly heresies 
which bave crept into the democratic party, and the most em- 
phatic reprobation of exclusive and unequal legislation, The 
thunders of applause with which the lofty hall resounded ijn 
answer to these sentiments furnished a significant proof that 
the great body of the democracy remain sound to the heart's 
core. The eleventh toast, to particular, awakened deafening 
That sentiment re- 
cognised in the most explicit terms the right of instruction, and 
the right of the constituents to require a pledge from the candi- 
date who seeks to become their representative. It was scarce- 
ly uttered by the president, and the last word yet bung upon 
his lips, when a peal of applause, from all parts of the room, 
heart-warm, and of astounding loudness, burst upon the ear. 
Cheers, shouts, clapping of the hands, and every variety of 
pleasurable demonstration, attested the warm concurrence of 
the democracy in the propriety of the sentiment. Those of our 


use can convey to such as were not, an adequate idea of the 
fervor of delight with which the toast in question was respond- 
ed to. We have often heard popular assemblages attest, by 
thunders of applause, their acquiescence in particular senti- 
ments; but never belore has it fallen to our lot to hear so ener- 
gelic an expression of approbation as that which spoke the 
sense Of the company at the Johnson dinner yesterday on the 
right of the democracy to instruct tue representatives after 
election, and to require pledges betore, 

When the aoplause bad at last sub-ided, a general and ani- 
mated call arose from every partoft the room on Mr. Cambre- 
leng, who, in obedience to this summons from his fellow eiti- 
zens, addressed them in one of the most fervid and eloquent 
speeches which ever fell from the lips of a public speaker on 
any similar oceasion. it is impossible for us to give even the 
famtest outline of bis glowing speech, every sentence of which 
was answered with involuntary bursts of applause. He said, 
for his part, be always obeyed inatructions. He rose, he said, 
not to make aspeech, but to give a pledge; and he held that man, 
who, when called upon hy his constituents for his sentiments in re- 
lation to any public question, refused to give them,in the most 
full and unequivocal manner, NOT A DEMOCRAT, BUT A FEDERAL- 
ist! Mr. Cambreleng said, he came originally from a state 
where the right of requiring pledges from candidates for pub- 


| lie offices was considered as one of the most important and 


sacred rights of the people; and that there, the man who shonld 
present himself for the sutirages of his fellow men, and dare to 
withhold his views and intentions on any political question, 
would be driven with scorn from the polls, and branded with 
an everlasting stigma of disgrace. The right here was as dear 
to the true democracy, Mr. Cambreleng continued, as there, 
and the man who refused to yield to it was both a knave anda 
coward—a knave meditating treachery to the people, and a 
coward afraid to avow his wickedness. 

A full report of the dinner proceedings, including the nume- 
rous truly demovratic anti-monopoly toasts, both regniar and 
volunteer, and the various speeches which were made, will be 
given in a day Or two; but it is impossible for any brief sketeh 
to give an idea of the republican fervor of Mr. Cambreleng’s 
speech, or of the intense enthusiasm with which it was receiv- 
ed. Among the other speeches, that of the mayor, introducing 
the toast in honor of colonel Johnson, and of the first vice pre- 
sident, Garret Gilbert, esq. were peculiarly happy. 

The following were some of the toasts drunk on the occasion: 

Our country—The citadel of the world’s liberty. Let those 
to whom its defence is entrusted be ever mindful of their duty 
to themselves, and of their deep responsibility to the human 
race. Air—*Hail Columbia.” 

The Unitep States—The cherished and significant name of 
our country. May the efforts of folly on the one hand. and 
treason on the other, never suceeed in rendering it a ‘*misno- 
mer.?? Air—*The Union March.” 

The constitution—Striectly construed; rigedly adhered to; firm- 
ly enforced—It is our only bond of union, and “must be pre- 
served.’?? Air—*Star Spangled Banner!”? 

The president of the United States: The sun of his public ca- 
reer, having cheered our land with its rising brightness and me- 
ridian splendor, is terminating its course full-orbed and glorious 
—the admiration of the people. Air—*President’s March.’? 


The vice president of the United Stages: His distinguished 
public life, devoted to a consistent and effective support of the 
fundamental principles of our free government, is New York’s 
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pledge for her ‘‘favorite son”? that he will not impair the virtues 
of the mantle which his countrymen have determined shall in 
due time fall upon him. Air—‘Jackson’s Delight.” 

Before announcing the next toast, the mayor rose, and ad- 
dressed the assemblage in tne following words: 

The toast which [am now about to offer you, gentlemen, is 
one that [ feel assured will receive your cordial approbation. 
So little diversity of opinion, indeed, can exist as to the just- 
ness and propriety of the sentiments it expresses, that it will 
scarcely be expected [ shall detain you with any preparatory 
eulogy of the individual to whom it refers. 

We have met, fellow citizens, upon the anniversary of one of 
those great occasions, which, while it has given a brilliant lus- 
tre to individual reputation, has also contributed to national re- 
nown, and to the preservation of our liberties as a people. We 
have but to turn back the pages of our national history, to that 
period when the gloom of defeat and disaster darkened for a 
time the character of our arms, and to realize the horrors of 
that system of warfare, which directed the weapon of the re- 
lentless savage against the breast of his disarmed victim, to 
know and appreciate the perils which surrounded those of our 
country’s defenders who engaged in the contest of the last war 
on the western frontiers: To succeed in these conflicts, was in- 
deed to triumph over a wily, dangerous, and not ignoble foe; 
but to fail, was in too many instances to become the sacrifice 
to an enemy that rioted in massacre and banquetted on blood. 

Among the brave and hardy warriors who early and fearless- 
ly entered upon the scenes of this border warfare, not one bore 
himself more proudly, nor contributed more directly to the 
eventual success of the American arms, than that distinguished 
son of Kentucky, in whose honor we are this day assembled. 
High-tminded, spirited, chivalrous by nature—burning to avenge 
his slaughtered countrymen and to uphold his country’s rights 
wherever, and by whomsoever assailed—he surrendered the 
comforts and pleasures of retirement, sought the privations of 
the camp, and courted the dangers of the field. 

The battle of the Thames on the 5th of October, 1813, was a 
decisive defeat to the allied Britain and Indian forces, and en- 
sured permanent protection to the inhabitants of a vast extent 
of territory. The advantages of that brilliant victory were be- 
yond computation in their effect upon the subsequent efforts of 
the savages. [It was in that sanguinary conflict that the pre- 
viously invincible warrior—he who fought with the confidence 
inspired by a long series of victories—surrendered his triumphs 
with his life. The records of that battle tell us, that the signal 
for flight to his followers, both white and red, was the fall of 
Tecumseh. 

It would neither be just to ourselves, nor to the cause of 
truth, nor is it necessary to a proper appreciation of the distin- 
guished merits of the subject of these remarks, to refuse our 
acknowledgment of the claims of others to a share in the grati- 
tude of the American people, for honorable achievements in 
the trying scenes of our second war of independence. Freely 
and gratefully should those claims be acknowledged and re- 
membered. Butin glancing over the long list of brave and suc- 
cessful warriors—so many of whom bear upon their persons 
the evidences of fierce encounters with the foe—it is scarcely 
possible that our attention should not be attracted to the name 
ef Jounson. In pronouncing a name thus identified with 
bravery and patriotism, [ feel confident that your bosoms will 
glow with the recollections it is so well calculated to awaken, 
and that you will cheerfully unite with me in rendering honor 
to the hero of the Thames. 

But, fellow citizens, there is another view in which the cha- 
cacter of colonel Joltinson must be presented to your notice. If 
as a brave and successful soldier, he first won the admiration 
of hie countrymen, it is as an unshrinking, fearless and honest 
advocate of popular rights, that he has establish himself per- 
— in the confidence and affection of the American peo- 

e. 

It cannot be necessary, gentlemen, that I should detain you 
by a minute examination of the civil career of this distinguish- 
ed citizen. Throughout a period, almost unexampled for dura- 
tion in our congressional history, he has occupied a prominent 
position in the public councils. Bringing to this department 
the same zealous and devoted patriotism which characterized 
his efforts in another sphere, he has always been conspicuous 
as an advocate of measures to preserve and extend the great 
principles of civil liberty. With a mind thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit which prevailed in the formation of our govern- 
ment, his whole legislative course has tended to strengthen and 
perpetuate that bond of union, which has so mainly contributed 
to render usa great and happy people. 


It is asa faithful and long tried public servant, without re- 
gard to party distinctions, that I have spoken of the character 
and services of Richard M. Johnson. May I not add the ex- 
pression of my satisfaction; that after so large a portion of his 
life has been honorably spent in the public service, during 
which period he has never swerved from the support of repub- 
lican principles, he is now presented by the democracy of the 
union for the support of his fellow citizens to one of the highest 
offices in the gift of a free people. The result, I feel assured, 


will furnish another instance to disprove the axiom that repub- 
lics are ungrateful. 

I give you, gentlemen, 

Colonel Richard M. Johnson: The benefactor of his country 
as a legisiator, and her gallant defender on the field of battle. 
The weapons of the enemy have inflicted honorable, though 
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painful, marks of patriotism on bis person; the greatful repub- 
lic will confer more acceptable and enduring marks, of distinc- 
tion upon his character. Air—*‘Hail to the chief.” 

The animated speech of the mayor was frequenily interrupt- 
ed with hearty plaudits; and the toast which it introduced, was 
received with the liveliest pleasure, demonstrated, loud and 
long, in all the usual modes of applause. After silence was at 
length restored, Mr, Lawrence again rose, and in a clear and 
sonorous voice, read the following letter from col, JoHNson: 

Great Crossings, 18th September, 1835. 

GENTLEMEN: I have received your communication, in which 
the several wards of the city of New York are represented as 
inviting me to partake of a public dinner on the 5th of October, 
in commemoration of the battie of the Thames. I am also in- 
formed by your favor that the large and respectable meeting of 
the democracy of New York city, who resolved to celebrate the 
oth of October, expressed their satisfaction at the result of the 
Baltimore convention in reference to my nomination for the 
vice presidency, and passed a resolution in approbation of my 
public services, &c. For this honor, permit me to express my 
grateful sensations. in a free government like ours, to a eiti- 
zen who loves his country, there is no reward which he can 
receive for the discharge of a public trust so valuable ag the ap- 
probation of his fellow citizens. 

I have always considered myself more than compensated, by 
my constituents, for all I have ever done or suffered for my 
country. But finding that my fellow citizens of New York are 
desirous to express publicly their confidence in me, and to give 
their approbation to the manner in which I have discharged my 
public duty, | feel a consolation which | shall not pretend to 
express, and a gratitude which I hope will abide with me as 
long as I live. 

A public man should accept of no situation where he would 
not be perfectly willing to make any sacrifice which the happi- 
ness of his fellow citizens, the preservation of the union, and 
the independence of his country may require of him. What- 
ever excitement may have prevailed in our country on political 
or other subjects; whatever irregularities or outrages may have 
been occasionally committed, and notwithstanding the untime— 
iv and misguided attempts to interfere with the sovereignty of 
the states in relation to matters exclusively, peculiarly and con- 
stitutionally belonging to the states, | have never for one mo- 
ment of my life despaired of the republic. Whenever false and 
dangerous principles were pushed to extremity, we have found, 
and shall always find, an intelligent, a patriotic and a saving 
majority combined and united to destroy the evi) spirit of what- 
ever character, which may threaten the peace and harmony of 
the states or of the union. Taking a full view of the past, the 
present and the future, I think we have abundant cause for gra- 
titude, and to rejoice at the spirit of unanimity whieh prevails 
among our fellow citizens and the prosperous condition of our 
happy country. 

I regret extremely that it will not be in my power to be pre- 
sent at the celebration on the Sth, agreeably to your polite invi- 
tation. I have received so many proofs of kindness and confi- 
dence from the citizens of N. York for years past, that this re- 
newal of their approbation excites in me feelings which it is not 
in my power to express. With sentiments of great respect, 
your friend and fellow citizen, RH. M. JOHNSON. 

Messrs. Barnabas Bates, Richard Riker, Joel Curtis, Charles 

G. Ferris, Philip E. Milledoler, Rodney S. Church, Allen M. 
Sniffen, Geo. W. McPherson, John Alwise, Alerander Ming, 
jr. Eber Wheaton, Benson Milledoler, Job Haskell, William 
Hubbard, Nathan Darling, committee. 

P.S. Allow me to offer the following sentiment: 

The great state of New York—May her advancement in 
science, philosophy and the mechanic arts, keep equal pace 
with the splendor of her internal improvements and the deve- 
lopment of her natural resources, 


Letters had been addressed by the committee to Messrs. M. 
Van Buren, John A. Dix, N. P. Tallmadge, Mahlon Dickerson, 
Lewis Cass, W. L. Marcy, W. C. Rives, J. Forsyth, L. Wood- 
bury, G. C. Brownson and E. Crosswell, who all excused them- 
selves for non-attendance. 

Volunteer toasts. 

By Joseph Drevfous. President Jackson and the members of 
his cabinet—On all occasions requiring it, they have the moral 
courage to ‘‘take the responsibility.’? Salus populi, suprema lez. 

By W. Hayward. Colonel Richard M. Johnson—Though sub- 
ordinate in command at the battle of the Thames, his prompt 
obedience, energy in action, and superior bravery, contributed 
largely to the successful issue of the contest. 

By Peter Coutant, fourteenth ward. Richard M. Johnson— 
The wish of the north, the hope of the east, the friend of the 
south, the pride of the west, and the choice of all. 

By Barnabas Bates. Martin Van Buren—Distinguished for 
his virtues as a man—eminent for his abilities as @ statesman— 
uniform in his support of the pure principles of democracy; the 
democratic party throughout the union will delight to honor him 
with the highest office in the gift of a free people. 

By Theophilus Fish, of Boston. Banks, banking and paper 
money—Labor-saving machinery by which indolent drones are 
enabled to grow rich without honest industry. 

By Churehill C. Cambreleng. The constitution of the United 
States—Sustained as it ie by the intelligence, patriotism and de- 
votion of the American people, it has little to fear from the re- 
volutionary movements of fanaticism or treason. 





